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FLAX RAISING IN WASHINGTON COUNTY, N. Y. 


peal a 

From Mr. Lemuel Palmer we learn some 
facts in regard to flax raising, which is car- 
ried on quite extensively in the southern 
part of Washington County. There are a 
number of mills in this section—the town of 
Cambridge alone has seven—some of which 
turn out from 75,000 to 100,000 lbs. of 
dressed flax per annum. The smallest mills 
probably prepare not more than 12,000 to 
15,000 lbs. At all these mills the flax is 
dew-rotted ; that is, spread upon grass from 
four to six weeks. It is then prepared by 
machinery for the manufacturer, and shipped 
to different parts of the country. Formerly 
considerable quantities were sent to Ando- 
ver, Mass. 


The mill owners purchase the flax from 
the raisers, sometimes in the field, and 


sometimes delivered at the mill, with or with- 
out the seed removed. They also rent land 
and let out the working at.so much per acre. 
The present season one man sold his crop, 
while standing, at $47 per acre, he to pull 
and deliver it at the mill. The cost of pull- 
ing is generally from $5 to $6 per acre, where 
the crop is heavy. 

The soil is described to be of a dark slaty 
character. No manure is used, though 
some apply ashes or plaster. About one 
bushel of seed is sown to the acre, and the 
entire cost of cultivation and delivery to the 
mill is estimated at $10 to $12 per acre. 
Mr. Hiram Darrow, of Cambridge, has rented 
and bought from 1,200 to 1,300 acres of flax 
this last season. For some he has paid as 
high as fifty dollars per acre. He took some 
of the flax raised on Mr. Allen Green’s farm 
to the State Fair, which measured five feet. 
He is dressing, at both of his mills, one thou- 
sand pounds, or more, per day, and he 
dresses from: 230,000 to 240,000 pounds 
per year, employing twenty to thirty hands 
most of the time. Flax is also cultivated 
to very near the same extent’ in portions 
of Rensselaer County. 





Worcester County (Mass.) AGRICULTURAL 
Soomty.—We are indebted to Mr. Wm. S. 
Lincoln, Corresponding and Recording Sec- 
retary of this Society, for a copy of the Re- 
port for 1854, which is just received. The 
style of the Report is excellent. We have 
not yet examined its contents. 





Sez “Cent per Cent” next page. 


THE OLDEN TIMES—MODERN EXTRAVAGANCE, 


ere "n 

Ar the risk of being called “ an old fogy,” 
we feel for the moment disposed, in con- 
templating the present state of things around 
us in the embarrassments, fluctuations, and 
revolutions—economically and financially of 
the times—to compare somewhat the con- 
dition and manner of the living of our fathers, 
even down to thirty years ago, with those of 
ourselves, their children, at the present day. 
We can not, of course, give the subject more 
than a glance; but even that may not be 
without its interest, and cause us to reflect 
somewhat upon the utility and propriety— 
necessity is out of the question—of the helter- 
skelter pitch-ahead sort of life too many of 
us lead in the bustling affairs of the world ; 
and which is, we regret to say, too rapidly 
making its way into the quiet homestead of 
the farm. As we pass, it may be observed 
that we are not of that useless, repining sort 
of disposition which looks back on “the good 
old times” as fraught with all that is good 
and worth having, nor upon the present as 
fullofevil. The world has progressed faster 
within the last thirty years in the arts, as 
applied to human comfort and luxury, than 
within any like period. This is all very 
well; andthe only query of doubt about the 
good this progress has effected, is as to the 
use we have made of it for the benefit of hu- 
manity at large, and ourselves in partic- 
ular. 

Born in the valley of a large tributary of 
the Connecticut river, in Massachusetts, 
upon a farm looking out from near the base 
of one of the mountain ranges over some of 
its most striking and beautiful scenery, on 
which our venerable grandsire, after having 
passed through the long struggle of the 
American revolution, as a military officer, 
had retired to spend the remainder of his 
days in the quietude of agricultural life, our 
first breath drew in a love of rural things. 
The song of birds, the lowing of herds, the 
bleating of flocks, the cheerful voice of labor 
in the fields, the hum of household industry, 
the breath of blooming orchards, the sight of 
their golden and ruddy fruits, the gathered 
harvests—all these stamped their earliest 
impressions on our young life, and will re- 
main with its last pulsations. The district 
school, in its elements of education few 
and simple, but lasting in their influences, 
laid the substratum of what little beyond 
them we have since acquired. The village 
meeting-house, some miles away, where was 
weekly dispensed by a plain and pious man 








those lessons of a strict theology, and an 


upright life which have given directness and 
energy of purpose to millions of men, aside 
from the moral teachings of the fire-side, 
gave us, in the clear and. unmistakable pre- 
cepts we there treasured up—if not always 
acted upon—a code of philosophy and mor- 
als sufficient for our future government. - 
The simple, éarnest intercourse of the peo- 
ple around us, their honesty, their economy 
in life, and the sure success which accom- 
panied their endeavors, taught us the true 
value of industry and its steady application 
in working out permanent results. There 
were youth as well as children in those days, 
the former of which are scarcely known in 
the present, and in associations with them 
we grew to manhood—and thus it was with 
others of that generation. 

There were poor people in those days— 
but not half so many, and they not half so 
destitute as now; nor were poor-houses half 
so frequent, because poor foreigners were 
not half so abundant. There were rich peo- 
ple, too, farmers as well as others, who 
lived in plain, comfortable houses, with 
nothing scarcely of the filagree, and ginger- 
bread work about them, either outside or in, 
as the same class of persons have now. In 
all the substantials of life they lived quite as 
well, and with far less pretension. Their 
wives and daughters were quite as industri- 
ous, and far less extravagant ; were as grace- 
ful in their manners, and as virtuous in their 
actions ; their minds better stored with use- 
ful information, more economical, and less 
expensive in their habits, than now. Their 
reading, if not so extensive or miscellaneous 
as at the present day, was better in its kind, 
and made them more thoughtful women. If 
they had no cooking-stoves then, they had 
fewer negligent, lazy servants to look after, 
and were more independent in all their 
household affairs ; and far less the slaves of 
fashion than our wives and daughters are. 
They had household comforts and luxuries 
in profusion, not half so costly, or far fetched, 
but wholesome for both body and mind. 
The girls were more beautiful in person than 
now, because their complexions had the rosy 
hue of useful exercise. They were stronger 
in body, because they were inured to daily 
labor in household duties, fitting them for 
healthy mothers and provident housekeep- 
ers, which, sad to say, a vast number of those 
in like circumstances at this day, are not. 
So, according to their sex, were the young 
men. They did not tire of home, as soon as 
they had seen the sights of the neighboring 





village, and teaze their fathers to go into 
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stores as clerks, get into a law office, follow 
off a circus, or go to California. If the pa- 
ternal farm were not large enough to be 
partitioned off for their occupation, they 
bought adjoining farms with the savings of 
their industry, or sought homes in the new 
lands of the west. In all conditions of life, 
we think, the people of those slower days 
enjoyed a far greater degree of contentment, 
and tranquil happiness, thannow. Fashion- 
able evening parties, extending far into the 
morning, as they now have them, were not 
known. Social parties and gatherings they 
had, however, in sufficient number. The 
afternoons and early evenings were devoted 
to them, from which they departed at early 
bed-time ; and the next] morning, instead of 
headaches far into the day, found them as 
blithe as larks at the peep of sun, and ready 
for their daily duties. Females either rode 
on horseback, or drove themselves out, in 
their neighborhood calls or visits, in their 
comfortable chairs, without the aid of serv- 
ant or footman. A tasty calico, a white 
muslin, or a gingham dress, became their 
comely forms with perfect grace for any oc- 
casion ; and the storekeepers’ bills for ex- 
travagant silks were seldom or never pre- 
sented, to exhaust the purses of their hus- 
bands or fathers. Farms were seldom mort- 
gaged, and neighbors’ notes less frequently 
endorsed than now, for the purpose of in- 
vestment in doubtful speculations. Credits 
were not so frequent, nor so much extended, 
and those which were contracted, more 
punctually paid, and the word.of men in pe- 
cuniary engagements were more rigidly re- 
garded. They had no railroads to speed 
them on like lightning, past friends and rela- 
atives which they would have traveled a 
hundred miles to spend fa week with, but 
whom now they have not time to stop an 
hour and see. Stealing of money—now 
called defalcation—belonging to their employ- 
ers, and the robbery of trust funds—now 
called embezzlement—were scarcely known; 
and when detected, were summarily pun- 
ished, and the culprit disgraced in society, 
instead of permitting him to retire in wealth 
and the enjoyment of a grand house, and as 
he passes along the streets in his gorgeous 
chariot, drive over the victims of his crime. 
If a man committed murder, he was forth- 
with tried, and afterwards hung for it—out 
of doors, too, where the world could know 
that justice had been done. 

How things are now, and how much better 
they are, each and every reader of our lucu- 
brations can answer for himself. 





Lameine 1n Novemper.—On Tuesday last, 
six ewes of the Dorsetshire breed, belong- 
ing to Mr. Cruickshank Gloves, presented 
their owner with a couple of lambs each ; 
and, what is no jess extraordinary, 40 other 
ewes of the same stock are expected to 
lamb this week! These lambs will, there- 
fore; be ready for the butchery by Christ- 
mas.» It is something unusual in this quar- 
ter. to see a flock of ewes suckling their 
lambs in the begining of winter ; and but for 
the enterprize of Mr. Cruickshank in taking 
the initiative in the introduction of this 
famed breed of sheep, we would not have 
had the novelty to record. _We trust the 
suceess of the speculation will be such as to 


induce this eminent stock-breeder to add 
even further to the benefits which in this re- 
spect he has already conferred upon the 
country. [Elgin Courier. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
CENT PER CENT. 


Messrs. Epirors: We often hear of the 
great profits made by Wall-street specula- 
tors, and as I have been into a little profita- 
ble speculation in farming during the past 
year, allow me to communicate some of the 
details to others, that they may go ‘and do 
likewise. ° 

A year ago a friend asked me to invest 
two dollars in the American Agriculturist. 
I asked him if he thought it would pay, to 
which he replied that if I would keep an ac- 
count of expenses and profits he would guar- 
}antee me against loss. Well here are some 
of the particulars: 

During the winter the paper advised us to 
raise all the spring crops possible, as there 
was a prospect of high prices. The article 
set me to thinking, and I put in 7+ acres 
more of spring wheat than I should other- 
wise have done. I followed the hints given 
in the number of March 22. That crop 
yielded me $46 50 clear profit. 

March 15th an article advised me to try 
sugar beets. This led me to cultivate an 
acre, following the directions laid down, and 
I have 280 bushels, costing, all told, nine cts. 
per bushel, and worth now at least 20 cents— 
a clear profit of $30 80. 

Reading an article in the paper of April 
5th, on ‘‘ Home-made Supherphosphate,” I 
sent as you may remember for an extra num- 
ber of Nov. 3, 1853, containing directions for 
making it. Gathering up some bones about 
my farmI procured 135 lbs. of sulphuric acid 
and made up a preparation which cost me, 
labor included, $7 30. I applied this to one 
half of a field of corn, and the result was 32 
bushels more of corn than was produced on 
the other half of the field. This at 80 cents 
per bushel gives me a clear profit of $16 70. 

May 17th, in answer to the question, “ will 
there be a great drouth the coming summer ?” 
you urged your readers to prepare for such 
an emergency, by sowing corn for fod- 
der. I had never seen this done, but acting 
upon the suggestions I sowed 34 acres of 
corn in drills. The cultivation cost me less 
than $20, and when the dry weather came on 
that crop was worth to my stock not less than 
one hundred dollars—a certain profit of at 
least $80. My $2 have thus, in four particu- 
lars alone, returned me an absolute profit of 
not less than $17400. Can Wall-street 
beat this? But I have notenumerated many 
other items of profit derived from various ar- 
ticles treating of the garden, of stock, of 
summer crops, and especially from your 
Editor’s Farm Notes. I hope you will give 
us a large number of these chapters next 
year, for I like to learn just how others are 
carrying on their farm operations. The few 
chapters already given have made known to 
me the mames and practices of half a dozen 
fellow farmers, who now seem like neigh- 
bors or familiar acquaintances. Indeed I 
went ten miles just to visit one of the far- 
mers you described and formed a pleasant 
new acquaintance and learned much that is 
of interest and profitto me. Please come 
our way next season. 

Let me add something more. My wife 
and children look for your paper with far 
more interest than they do for Harper’s maga- 
zine. I hope you will make no change in 
its character. It is just such a magazine as 
we farmers want. Asa slight token of my 
gratitude for what the American Agriculturist 
has done for me, I send you $8, for the pa- 
per for myself, and four of my relatives, re- 
siding in the towns named below. You will 
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also receive a club of ten new subscribers 
from one of my neighbors. I send thus early 
that I may not lose asingle number. I would 
not be without your paper next near if it 
cost me $100. I will keep an account, and 
a year hence send you the result of my 
profits or losses from reading it. I have no 
losses to report this year. 
. A NEW-JERSEY : 
MippLEsEx Co., N. J. Dec. 15, 1854. “eae 
We thank our friend for the above items. 
From other sources we have encouraging let- 
ters of like character. We shall greatly ex- 
tend our “Farm Notes” the coming year, and 
do our part to make farmers more acquainted 


with each other. 


For the American Agriculturist. 
REPORTS OF FARM EXPERIMENTS, 
VARIETIES OF WHEAT, MANURING, ETC. 


I wish to report through your invaluable 
journal the way I manured a certain piece 
of land and the result obtained. The soil is 
mostly composed of red sand, and dry with 
the exception of a small corner, which is 
flat and of a more compact nature. The rest 
has a gradual descent. Previous to the spring 
of 1852, it was in grass for several succes- 
sive years, and producing only about haif of 
aton of hay peracre. In the spring of 1852 
I turned over the sod to about the depth of 
six or eight inches. I sowed it with oats, 
and only obtained an indifferentcrop. In the 
fall of 1852, I hauled decomposed manure on 
part of it, but did not get it spread. In the 
spring of 1853, I finished the remainder with 
unrotted stable manure, applying it at the rate 
of fifty (twenty-five bushel) loads tothe acre. 
The land was plowed but once to about the 
depth of ten or eleven inches. The result 
was a good crop of potatoes, though they 
rotted very badly, but much worse when the 
unrotted manure was applied. 

Last spring, on the thirteenth day of May, 
I plowed part of it to the depth of ten or 
eleven inches, and. sowed it with black sea 
wheat on the seventeenth of the same month 
The result was a poor crop of straw and the 
grain about half destroyed with the wheat 
midge. The remainder I plowed the thirti- 
eth day of May, about eight or ten inches 
deep ; part Isowed with black sea wheat, 
part with red bald wheat, part with bald bar- 
ley, and the remainder with peas ; (the barley 
and peas were on the old manure). The re- 
sult was a very fair crop of wheat straw, 
some spots stout and some middling, produc- 
ing as much again straw to the acre as the 
first piece. The black sea was exempt from 
the wheat midge, and the red bald nearly so. 
The latter ripened a few days earlier than 
the other. The barley furnished only a mid- 
dling crop of straw, but well filled. The 
peas a good crop. The above was sown on 
the last day of May. 

I must not omit that, when sowing the bar- 
ley, I missed a small spot, and another bit, 
on the wet corner of the field, I sowed too 
thin. Onthe tenth day of June, I sowed 
both these spots. The result was that both 
of them grew fully three times as much straw 
as the other adjoining, and ripened almost as 
soon as the other. I can notaccount forthe 
difference of the two pieces of wheat, except 
that the former was plowed a little deeper 
and sown somewhat. earlier. As respects 
the two small pieces of barley growing so 
much stouter than the rest, ] think the rea 
son was that the land got nicely warmed, be- 
ing stirred with the harrow, so as to admit of 
the air to circulate through the warm soil. 
If you will give me your opinion on the above 
you will oblige atiller of the soil, M. 8. 

Lower Coverdale, December 4, 1854. 














There are fifty-three Sundays in 1854. 
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STORING HONEY FOR MARKET. 
FAIRS, PREMIUMS, ETC. 


Mr. Eprror: I can readily appreciate the 
difficulties and perplexities that-committees 
of awards have to encounter, more especial- 
ly when they are but partially acquainted 
with the subject or matter of which they are 
to judge. But few exhibitors are willing to 
present an article that, in their own estima- 
tion, is inferior to others of the same class— 
all can not be best. Consequently, when an 
impartial judgment is passed, there must be 
many disappointments ; censure and accusa- 
tions follow, even when an honest desire for 
juctice has been observed. Notwithstanding 
all this, | must beg leave to differ in one in- 
stance from a committee of our State fair, 
and risk the fate of agrumbler. I am favored 
by the peculiar nature of the article beyond 
most exhibitors, because I can show facts 
that should lead to a different judgment. 
Therefore, after making all due allowance 
for partiality in favor of self, I cannot school 
myseif into the belief that my name should 
be at the bottom of the list. I find in the 
‘‘ Journal of the New-York State Agricultu- 
ral Society” for Oct., 1854, the awards on 
honey as follows, (but three lots on exhibi- 
tion): Henry Eddy, North Bridgewater, 
. Mass., best 20 lbs.; James Curtis, Blooming 
Grove, Orange Co., N. Y., 2nd best; M. 
Quinby Palatine Church, N. Y., 3rd best.” 
There you see where the “shoe pinches.” It 
squeezes the harder because I had presumed 
to know as much about honey as any apiarian 
in the State, (taking the supposition for a 
fact, that I have raised the most). When the 
manufacturer exhibits a superior article of 
cloth, or the dairyman his extra quality but- 
ter, and receives his premiums for superior 
skill, what is it for? Does it not emphat- 
ically say to others, “Go thou and do like- 
wise’—make an article like it as nearly as 
possible ? But howis it respecting this pre- 
mium honey ? First premium (six specimens) 
was stored in wood boxes, and glass laid 
over the top, or rather bottom—the honey 
brown. Now during the twenty-five years 
that I have sold honey, I have always found 
the brown honey ranging lower, from five to 
twelve cents, than the white. Yet I have 
occasionally found a customer—perhaps one 
in a hundred—who preferred it to the white. 
This is a matter of taste. Some will prefer 
brown bread, brown sugar, &c.; yet the ma- 
jority choose to have these things light co- 
lor, as well as honey. Second premium 
(two specimens) the honey was white, of a 
superior quality—but one specimen was 
stored in a tall glass jar with an oval top 
very pretty for exhibition, but impractical as 
a market article; the costof the jar would 
exclude it. The other, a wood box—the 
honey beautiful and well suited for market, 
yet not at the highest price. I founda differ- 
ence the present season of seven cents per 
lb. with the same quality of honey in wood 
and glass boxes. Third premium (three 
specimens) honey white, superior, &c.; but 
what added to its value as a market article, 
was the superior packages—-boxes with glass 
sides—top and bottom wood, and in size suit- 
able for small famlies, each comb of proper 
size to come to the table, and could be taken 
from the box without breaking a cell of the 
others ; while from specimens number one and 
two it would be impossible to get a suitable 

iece without dividing combs, causing the 

oney to drip over that remaining, giving it 
a soiled appearance, together with a chance 
of its being wasted. Now the criterion by 
which I am disposed, in this case, to judge 
the quality of the article, is its market value, 
(not committee judgment). I have taken to 
market this season over 11,000 lbs.* Sold 
most of it to one dealer (in Washington 


*Mr. L. Thorm, No. 5, W. 


ashington Market, was the 
buyer, and will verify these statements, . 








market, New-York), for which he paid me 
near $2,000 ($1,983). The price for that stored 
like number three, sold seven cents per 1b. 
above that of precisely the same quality in 
wood boxes, and nine cents above the brown. 
What do these facts show? Would that 
committee advise me, or any one else, to 
raise the best quality which sells nine cents 
less than the committee’s third quality, or 
at seven cents less than their second quali- 
ty. The difference in my pocket would 
have been hundreds of dollars, instead of a 
few cents or shillings. 

Notwithstanding I may have failed to show 
an error in the committee, still Iam desirous 
to have the bee-keeping readers of your pa- 
per protected from erroneous impressions, 
that they may have their surplus honey 
stored in accordance with its destination ; 
that of the greatest market value is not the 


kind for the fair. M. Quinsy, 
Author of Mysteries of Bee Keeping, 
Palatine Church, Montgomery Co., N. Y., Dec. 1854. 





For the American Agriculturist. 


PROFIT OF -CROPS—WEEDS—CISTERNS, &C. 
—o-—— 

Orren and again has a word of advice been 
given to the farmer and gardener, and as 
often been disregarded—nay, in our own ex- 
perience we find it easier to give than to take 
advice. Still, there is no harm in trying to 
aid each other, if in this manner we can de- 
termine the best method of doing things, and 
how to make the most out of a limited capi- 
tal. 

Now, as the winter has fairly set in, there 
is some little leisure for the mind, and this 
is the time when the sharp, calculating brains 
of our utilitarian people may cast upa few 
figures. We speak from experience when 
we say, that it is no difficult thing to obtain 
from $400 to $500 clear profit from an acre 
of ground, per year. 

And, in the first place, let us suppose that 
an acre of land has been well plowed and 
manured, or is in good heart from a previous 
crop of potatoes, celery, &c. Suppose now 
that, at the Ist of March, this land is planted 
with early cabbages, each standing eighteen 
inches apart. How many will it produce ? 
And considering that this crop will be offby the 
Ist of August, how many headsof celery can 
be produced from the same ground, with ex- 
tra manure, allowing the rows four feet, and 
the roots eighteen inches, apart. 

Estimate the cabbages at $4 per hundred, 
and the celery at two cents each, and if we 
mistake not, the reckoner will be surprised 
at the return profit. Of course the necessa- 
ry labor, manure &c., should be taken into 
account. 

Again, suppose half an acre has been oc- 
cupied through the winter with spinach, and 
that immediately after the breaking up of 
frost, a half be sown with radishes, and the 
remainder be planted with lettuce. There 
will then be a large market value produced 
and out of the way by the time tomatoes 
can be planted, which continue bearing 
through the season. Here are two exam- 
ples to show how an acre of land may be 
successfully cropped, leaving the calcula- 
tion to be worked out bythereader. Suffice 
it to say, that the profit will not be less than 
that asserted above,‘as those croakers will 
find who consider $50 or a $100, the highest 
they can get. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that these results can not be obtained 
without good culture, which, if given, will 
yield quadruple profits. Surely the matter 
is worth a trial. 

Another matter of consideration, is the 
difference it will make to the pocket, wheth- 
er the crop be carefully weeded or not. 
Judging from the freedom wiih which they 
luxuriate on many farms, one would suppose, 
unless experience taught him otherwise, 
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that the greatest abundance of weeds was 
necessary to protect our marketable com- 


modities, and make them tender. Now it 
happens that a handy laborer, with a good 
hoe, will go over an acre of cropped land in 
three days when the weeds are small ; but if 
allowed to attain any size, they will not only 
hide the crop, but acquire such firm foot- 
hold as to make it almost impossible to dis- 
lodge them; and then not without bringing 
away much ofthe earth, and nourishment 
intended for the plants. Besides, the labor 
required to remove them will be many times 
greater, without yielding in the end more 
than half as large acrop. Here is another 
calculation to make, and the time imployed 
in computing it will not he lost. 


Again, all organic material in the neigh- 
borhood of a homestead becomes a manure 
more or less. fertilizing. How much of 
nature’s decomposition is continually going 
on; how many gallons of urine and drainings 
are constantly running away from decayed 
manure-heaps, and cow-houses. Now, a 
covered, water-proof cess-pool, or cistern, 
will collect material enough the first year to 
pay expenses, and all after will be clear 
gain. Here is another item which, if not a 
direct profit, is so much saved, and remem- 
ber Ben Franklin’s maxim, “a penny saved 
is twice earned.” ; 

If any. one is disposed to doubt the truth 
of these remarks, let him sit down and reck- 
on the product on the debtor’s side, and the 
$100 per acre profit on the other side, and 
see how much he will have left for invest- 
ment, or to pay off bad debts, of which too 
many have to complain. 





ECONOMY IN THE CONSUMPTION OF THE TURNIP 
CROP, BY USING THE TURNIP CUTTER. 


—_o—- 


In a season like the present, when the 
yield of the turnips is deficient in many 
parts of Great Britain, the following ex- 
tracts will be found more than ordinarily 
interesting : 

The advantage of using the turnip cutter 
is two-fold ; saving the teeth of old ewes, for 
which the Swedish turnips especially are 
too hard; saving the waste of this valuable 
root, which, where partially scooped out by 
the sheep, is rolled and trampled about with 
great waste. The economy effected by this 
machine has been stated to be no less than 
one-third of the whole produce. If it be 
taken, however, at only a fourth or fifth, 
why, it may be asked, has not every farm in 
the country been long since furnished with 
this cheap apparatus? So says Mr. Pusey, 
in the Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal, 
on English agriculture, 1840. 

I have endeavored to ascertain the profit 
of turnip cutting. If, of two lots of lambs, 
the one received, during winter, cut turnips, 
and the other uncut turnips, the fold with 
cut turnips would be worthtwenty per cent 
more than the other fold. The former 
would sell for forty shilling a head if the lat- 
ter fetched thirty-two shillings, and the cost 
of cutting would be one shilling per head, 
leaving seven shillings clear profit upon one 
sheep. If this statement had been made by 
an amateur agriculturist, oné would have 
been rather skeptical. It was given to me 
word for word by two experienced practical 
farmers; and I only write it down from 
their mouths for the consideration of their 
brethren in any benighted districts of Eng- 
land, or even Scotland, if such yet there be. 
Let them consider that seven shilling” pei 
sheep upon turnips comes to seventy ‘shil- 
lings per acre upon_the turnip erop, néa 
the average rent of land for four years’ 
course till the turnip comes reutid again. 
And what is the investment of capital? 
Five pounds for one best Banbury turnip 
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cutter, which will last for five years. We 
ought to hear no more of the extravagance 
of high farming. -Your real spendthrift far- 
mer is the man—penny wise and pound 
foolish—who gives whole turnips to his tegs. 
So says Mr. Pusey’s Paper “ On the Pro- 
gress of Agricultural Knowledge during the 
last eight years.” R. A. S. Journal, 1850, 


page, 430. 
A PICTURE—NOT UNCOMMON. . 


Up in the orchard, 
Down in the lane— 
Hunted all over, 
Hunted in vain 
For the asses which wandered— 
The oxen, I mean ; 
(Was thinking of Saul 
And the men of Beth-shean ;) 
Wish they’d ‘* got mired,” 
Or that they had broke 
Their necks when they twisted 
Them out of the yoke. 





They always loved clover 

Far more than their yokes, 
First time they broke over 

Should ’ve put on their pokes. 
All comes of improving 

The lessons we’d taught them, 
Late to think of it now, 

In vain having sought them. 


Hopples and fetters ‘ 
For the unruly “critters” . 
That will not stay put ; 
But Saul he found one thing, 
And we have found something— 
Beetles, wedges, and glut, 
Just where they left them 
When last splitting rails, 
When they snatched up their guns 
And put after the quails. 


Hogs in the garden, 

Cows in the cern— 
Bumble-bees building 

Their nests in the barn ; 
Hang the “ low fences,” 

Teaching cattle to jump! 
Gates off their hinges— 

Leaky old pump ! 
Candles too slender 

To see by—the bats 
That come through the window 

For lack of more hats. 


«“°Taters ” few in a hill, 

And dwarfish at that, 
And half of them wasted 

*T ween the “girl” and the rat ; 
Owing to planting 

Wrong time of the ‘“‘ moon,” 
To late with them last year, 

This year too soon. 


Children in tatters, 
Don’t know how to spell ; 
Wife in tears always, 
There’s nothing goes weil. 
Swine with their yokes on— 
Kine with their pokes on— 
Quite a sight d’ye see? 
Raw-boned and long-necked— 
But what could you expect 
From such farmers as we ’ 
Or, what would you give, 
The secret to know? 
*Tis writ on the face 
Of the rum-cask below. 


Journal of Commerce. J PETER. 





Tue editor of the Bedford Inquirer re- 
quests his agricultural subscribers who con- 
tracted, two years ago, to pay four bushels 
of wheat for their annual subscription to his 
paper, to “bring on the grain.” Wheat was 


then selling a: fifty cents a bushel. Now that 
it has risen to two dollars per bushel, they 
are slow about coming forward. Eight dol- 
lars a year for a single subscription to a 
weekly paper, seems a pretty high figure— 





yet * a bargain is a bargain.” 





THE DIGGING FORK. 
— 

Tue following testimony to the value of this 
implement we clip from the Rockingham 
(Va.) Register. It is well worthy of perusal. 
Mr. Ruffner will please accept our thanks for 
the kindly notice ofthe American Agricultur- 
ist incidentally introduced. 

An experience of one season in the use of 
this implement, impresses me so much as to 
its being an improvement on the common 
spade, that Iam disposed to recommend it 
for trial to all who have farms or gardens. It 
strikes me as promising more forthe strained 
backs of delvers than all the lotions of the 
apothecary. Every body knows that ‘“‘spad- 
ing” is about the most laborious of all the 
methods of loosening and pulverizing the 
soil, and this is perhaps one reason why far- 
mers work their fields better than they do 
their gardens. 

Seeing one or two notices of this digging 
fork or spade-fork, last Spring, in the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, (a most admirable paper, 
by the way,) I sent for one, and used it all the 
summer and fall with great satisfaction. An 
Irishman who commonly worked my garden, 
had early been so disgusted with the com- 
mon American spade, that he had imported 
an Irish spade, which is a long, narrow, fish- 
tailed piece of steel, very efficient in hard 
ground, and which the owner was in the 
habit of extolling as beyond rivalry. When 
I got the fork, he regarded it with a look of 
contempt, and took it in hand with some re- 
luctance. But in less than one’ day Tommy 
had actually acknowledged the defeat, and 
the Irish spade has scarcely been touched 
from that day to this. 


In England, where tools are much more|R 


nicely adapted to the various operations of 
husbandry than in this country, they use at 
least eight different sizes of these digging 
forks, with from three to eight prongs, and 
apply them to a great variety of uses. The 
right of invention is claimed inboth New and 
Old England. The fork brought on for me 
by Mr. Bruffey, is made of a solid piece of 
elastic steel, with four flattened prongs, and 
a handle about as long as that of a common 
spade, resembling in general appearance, one 
style of the dung-fork. The first thing that 
strikes you about it is its lightness, being (I 
should think) not more than three-fourths the 
weight of the spade. But in using it, yousee 
that it does its work with so much ease that 
itneed never give way in ordinary service. 
And it is an important consideration, that the 
laborer in a day’s work will turn over the 
same amount of soil, while in the difference 
between the implements, he lifts several tons 
less weight than when using the spade. In- 
deed, I doubt not, he would with the same 
exertion almost double the result ofhis days 
work, going over more ground and pulveriz- 
ing it far better. Another advantage in the 
fork, is in its avoiding many of the stones, 
chips, roots and other impediments in the 
soil, which would often arrest the spade en- 
tirely; and when a prong encounters a stone, 
it will usually spring around it and throw it 
out to the surface. In digging ground foul 
with weeds, the fork is very useful in sifting 
out the weeds, so that they will not take root 
again. It is, too, the most admirable of all 
implements for digging garden roots. I can 
believe a statement I saw in the American 
Agriculturist, of an English laborer, who dug 
an acre of potatoes in seven days with the 
fork, scattering the potatoes out on one side 
of the row, while he dexterously threw the 
vines on the otherside, leaving his two little 
children to gather after him, he not putting 
his hand to them at all. Ihad a pretty large 
potato patch this year, and I observed the 
digging fork was the only tool called into 
requisition when they were tobe dug. This 
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kind of fork is used in England also, for 
throwing up their finely rotted manure, and 
for digging ditches. In very loose soils the 
fork might not in all cases answer, but it 
would suit our valley soils admirably ; and 
I should think the high numbers, which are 
the strongest, would serve forground which 
now has to be dug with the mattock. 

Messrs. Editors, if you have ever under- 
taken to dig in your gardens with the com- 
mon spade, you will not consider this com- 
munication too long for its subject. 

WM. H. RUFFNER. 


CORN AND CATILE TRADE OF CHICAGO, ILL. 





Isend you a report of Chicago and its 
trade for 1853, which will be found well 
worth your perusal. Some extracts from it 
would be as useful as entertaining. The 
town is situated on the south-west extremi- 
ty of Lake Michigan, on a river that divides, 
one branch running north and the other south, 
giving nine miles of ship room as smooth as 
any dock. The river is crossed by several 
swivel-bridges, to allow the shipping to pass, 
and the city has advertised for contracts for 
atunnel. The river and its branches average 
300 to 500 feet wide. Though 1,600. miles 
from the ocean, ships can load here, and go 
direct to Europe via the St. Lawrence. The 
quantity of produce of 1853, 1854, and the 
present crop, will be— 


1852-3. 1853-4. 1854-5 ~—- Prices this 
Bbls. Bbls. Estimated day. 
Bbls. 
ae 134,000 160,000 180,000 $6 50 to $8 00 
Qrs. rs. Qrs. . 
Wheat..... 210,875 270,000 300,000 115 P 60b. 
CORB cus< 5.0 336,125 500,000 650,000 60. -*§ 
Oats,....... 234,375° 200,000 250,000 29 P 32ib. 
| BBE ae 10,750 15,000 20,000 80 # bush. 
Barley. .... 24,000 30,000 35,000 wo ¥ 


This will give for shipment, on the open- 
ing of the navigation, nearly 1,400,000 qrs.; 
but as the Middle and Eastern States had not 
within one-third of anaverage of corn, and 
scarcely of wheat, a good deal of this may be 
required on this side. The corn crops in the 
States of Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, and northern parts of Indiana, of which 
this is the chief market, are about anaverage. 
The supplies are coming'so rapidly to market 
(by rail and canal) that the stores are full, 
and all the ships in harbor, about 56, char- 
tered at high rates for Buffalo and Oswego. 

Last year 64,500 barrels of beef were 
packed ; this year the quantity will be about 
7,000 tierces and 55,000 barrels, of excellent 
quality, especially that made up for the Gov- 
ernment contract; the cattle of which would 
average 70lbs. per quarter. The packer of 
this bought 1,400 head from Mr. Funk, and 
700 from his brother. These gentlemen 
farm 17,000 and 10,000 acres of prairie land, 
and are preparing for next year 2,000 and 
1,000 head of cattle. This is the largest 
beef market in the United States. 52,819 
hogs were packed last season; this year 
they expect to put up 70,000. 

The present prices of mess beef are $12 
50, and mess pork $12 50 per barrel ;_tal- 
low, 12c.; green hides, 4 to 5c.; lard, 94 to 
10c.; butter, 12 to 14c. per lb. 

Three-quarters of the shipments at present 
go to New-York via Buffalo and the Erie 
railway ; the remainder to Bostonvia Oswe- 
go and Ogdensburg ; but next year, if there 
was accommodation of propellers and sail- 
ing vessels, the chief part of the goods to 
and from Europe would take the river St. 
Lawrence, its natural route, as being cheaper 
and more rapid. This isthe terminus of 10 
trurik and 6 branch lines, finished, running 
2,000 miles ; next year, 4,000 are to be fin- 
ished. Present population, 76,000. From 
4,000 to 5,000 pass through Pt. ane 


West. 


Chicago, IWinois, Nov. 11,1854. (Mark Lane Ex. 
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THE GREATEST GRAIN PORT IN THE 
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In the progress of our city and of the west 
generally, facts of the most astounding 
- character not unfrequently come upon us 
unawares, and before we are prepared for 
them. If any one had asked us two days 
ago which of the great grain depots of the 
word, (depots at which grain is collected di- 
rectly from the producer,) was the largest, 
we probably would have named half-a-dozen 
before hitting upon the right one. Our atten- 
tion was calledto this subject yesterday by a 
gentleman engaged in the grain business in 
this city, and with his assistance, we have 
given it a thorough investigation, the result 
which, greatly to our surprise and gratifica- 
tion, establishes the supremacy of Chicago 
as a grain port over all the other ports in the 
world! That there may be no ground for 
incredulity, we proceed to lay before our 
readers the statistics, gleaned from authen- 
a tic sources, which confirm this statement. 
7 In the table which follows we have in all cases 
reduced flour to its equivalent in wheat, 
estimating five bushels of the latter to one of 
the former. The exports from the Euro- 
pean ports are an average for a series of 
years—those of St. Louis for the year 1853, 
those of Chicago and Milwaukee, for the 
current year, and those of New-York for the 
past eleven months of the same year. With 
these explainations we invite attention to the 
following table : 


WORLD. 


Wheat. Ind. Corn. Oats,Rye Total. 

bush. bush. & Barley. bush. 
Odessa...........5,000000 °-**<*°° 1,440,000 7,040,000 
Galatz & Ibrelia. .2,400,009 5,600,000 320,000 8,320,000 
Dantsig.... ......3,000,000 °°<:°"*- 1,328,000 4,408,000 
St. Petersberg.............. ee es 7,200,000 
PS Ee Pec all Kinds. .3..: sige 2,523,900 
Be cies sss. Seteeesy a all kinds......../ *. ..4,000,000 
St. Louis.......: 3,082,000 918,358 1,081,078 5,081,468 
Milwaukee ......2,723,574 182,937 941,650 3,747,161 
New-York.......4,802,452 3,627,883 --"*---- 9,430,335 
Chicago.........,2,946,924 6,745,588 4,024,216 13,726,728 


By comparing the exports of the different 
places mentioned in the above table, it will 
be seen that the ‘grain exports of Chicago 
exceed those of New-York by 4,296,393 
bushels, those of St. Louis by more. than 
twohundred and fifty per cent—those of 
Milwaukee nearly four hundred per cent. 
Turning to the great granaries of Europe, 
.Chicago nearly doubles St. Petersburg, the 
largest, and exceeds Galatz and Ibrelia, com- 
bined, 5,406,727 bushels. 


Twenty years ago Chicago, as well as 
most of the country from whence she now 
draws her immense supplies of bread-stuffs, 
imported both flour and meat for home con- 
sumptlon—now, she is the largest primary 
grain depot in the world, and she leads all 
other ports of the world, also, in the quan- 
tity and quality of her beef exports! We 
say largest primary grain depot in the world, 
because it can not be denied that New-York, 
Liverpool, and some other great commercial 
eenters, receive more breadstuffs than Chi- 
eago does in the course of the year, but none 
of them will compare with her, as we have 
shown above, in the amount collected from 
the hands of the producers. {Chicago Press. 











A Bic Eec.—At a recent sitting of the 
Paris Academy of Science, Mr. Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire gave an account of some portions of 
an egg of the Epyornis, the gigantic and very 
rare bird of Madagascar, which have recently 
been conveyed to France. These portions 
show, he stated, the egg to have been of 
such a size as to be capable of containing 
about ten English quarts. The egg was 
considerably larger than that which now ex- 
ists in the Museum of the Jardin des Plantes, 
and which can only contain about eight and 
three-fourth quarts. The learned naturalist 
also gave an account of his examination of 
some bones of the bird, which had been pre- 
sented to him; but some of them he was 














obliged to reject as doubtful, and others were 
not sufficiently numerous to enable him to 
state precisely the conformation of the bird ; 
they, however, showed that it differs con- 
siderably from the ostrich. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
CORN ON GRASS LANDS, ETC. 

In your issue of December 13th, instant, 
some practical suggestions are given by a 
correspondent in relation to growing corn on 
old grass lands. The plowing of such lands 
in the autumn or beginning of winter I have 
practised with success. Old grass leys in 
this region, after having been used as mead- 
ows for several years, are apt to become 
grubby. Frosty nights, generally following 
after plowing in mild days in December, ar- 
rest the retreat of the grubs and destroy 
them, an advantage which your correspond- 
ent does not enumerate. His mode of ap- 
plying manure and its supposed advantages, 
does not so well accord with my experience, 
which, in growing corn, has fully confirmed 
me in the theory advanced by the late Judge 
Buel. All the coarse, unfermented manure 
from my yards is plowed deep under the 
sward. After such treatment I can safely 
apply a “shovel full” of suitable manure in 
the hill. Without this dressing upon the 
sward the crop, on most of our lands, 
would be injured by so large an application 
of manure in the hill. - 

I have seen frequent instances of disap- 
pointment among farmers here, by manuring 
as your correspondent recommends, the 
crop giving great promise in the early part of 
the season, but failing just at the period 
when the earing process commenced. Spe- 
cial manures, in such cases, may be applied 
to the surface in time to remedy the diffi- 
culty ; but this is often deferred until too 
late. By applying less than 45 loads of 
manure broadcast, and plowing it under the 
sand, manuring slightly in the hill, and ap- 
plying two or three fish to each, after the 
first hoeing, we have succeeded in growing 
on our gravelly soil 90 bushels of corn per 
acre. 

In making the above remarks it should be 
remembered that the condition and nature of 
the soil must, in a very considerable degree, 
qualify and limit their application. In this 
locality meadows after being mowed five or 
six years and depastured more or less, being 
broken up, require avery liberal manuring to 
produce well afterwards. 

A word more about corn. In your re- 
marks on the effects of the drouth, August 
23, page 376, you state that “When corn has 
become so well grown as to shade the 
ground on which it is growing, it suffers less 
in drouth than any other crop.” My experi- 
ence has led me to an opposite conclusion. 
In a course of thirty years’ practice, I have 
never known a drouth to be otherwise than 
destructive to the corn crop, when it com- 
menced early enough to be severe at that 
particular stage of advancement which 
you speak of. On the contrary, here corn 
has often been so retarded and pinched by 
early and long continued drouth as to make 
the farmer despair of hiscrop; and yet ata 
very advanced season, the stalks being still 
small and dwarfish, and the earing but just 
commenced, a heavy rain had often sur- 
prised the cultivator by its renovating effects 
in producing nearly an average yield. Not 
so this year. Our corn fields showed well 
grown stalks at the usual season, and yet 
they will not average half the usual crop, in 
consequence ofthe drouth. The best remedy, 
could we anticipate such seasons, would be 
thin planting, by having more width between 
the rows, or fewer stalks in the hill, without 
regard to the question of shade—the degree 





of moisture carried off by the leaves being 
of much more consequence. 
RICHARD M. CONKLIN. 
Cop Sprine Harsor, L. I., Dec. 21, 1854 





TO KEEP SILK. 
Sixx articles should not be kept folded in 
white paper, as the chloride of lime used in 
bleaching the paper will probably impair the 
color of the silk. Brown or blue paper is 
better ; the yellowish, smooth, Indian paper 
is best of all. Silk mtended for dress should 
not be kept long in the house before it is 
made up, as lying in the folds will have a 
tendency to impair its durability by causing 
it to cut or split, particularly if the silk has 
been thicked by gum. ' 
Thread lace veils are very easily cut; 
satin and velvet being soft are not easily 
cut, but dresses of velvet should not be laid 
by with any weight above them. If the knap 
of thin velvet is laid down, it is not possible 
to raise it up again. Hard silk should never 
be wrinkled, because the thread is easily 
broken in the crease, and it never can be 
rectified. The way to take the wrinkles out 
of silk scarfs or handkerchiefs, is to moisten 
the surface evenly with a sponge and some 
weak glue, and then pin the silk with some 
toilet pins around the shelves on a mattrass 
or feather bed, taking pains to draw out the 
silk as tight as possible. When dry the 
wrinkles will have disappeared. The reason 
of this is obvious to every person. It is 
a nice job to dress light colored silk, and 
few should try it. Some silk articles should 
be moistened with weak glue or gum-water, 
and the wrinkles ironed out by a hot flat- 
iron on the wrong side. 
Scientific American. 





Tue Brince across tHe Niacara.—It is 
calculated that the suspension bridge at Ni- 
agara Falls will be finished by the first of 
January next. The following dimensions 
will give an idea of the magnitude and 
strength of this incomparable bridge: 
Length of distance from the center of the 
towers, 822 feet; height of the towers 
above the rocks on the New-York side, 80 
feet ; on the Canada side 37 feet; height to 
the railroad track, 60 feet; height of the 
track above the water, 260 feet; number of 
wire cables, four feet; diameter of cables, 
10 inches, number of strands of No. 9 wire 
in cable, 3,659 inches; total power of the 
cables, 12,400 tons; weight of the entire 
bridge, 750 tons; weight of the bridge and 
of the heaviest load that can be put on it, 
1,250 tons ; greatest weight which the ca- 
bles and supports can bear, 7,300 tons. 





SINGULAR CircumSTANcE.—A COW was 
slaughtered on Saturday, Dec. 2d, on the 
farm of Andrew MeMurray, in Byram, and 
imbedded in her heart was found a cut nail, 
over two inches long. The heart appeared 
to be considerably decayed in consequence. 
The animal to appearance had always been 
healthy. [Sussex Herald. 





Lost Trwe.—Some Yankee makes the fol- 
lowing ingenious calculation: 

“It is a singular fact, that if a man travel 
round the earth in an eastwardly direction, 
he will find, on returning to the place of de-. 
parture, he has gained one whole day; the 
reverse of this proposition being true also, it 
follows that the Yankees who are always. 
traveling to the west, do not live as long by: 
a day or two, as they would if they had. 
staid at home ; and supposing each Yankee’s 
time to be worth $1 50 per day, it may be 
easily shown that a considerable amount of 
money is annually lost by their roving dis- 
position.” 
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Gorlicultural Begartmet 


HOVEY’S MAGAZINE FOR DECEMBER. 
——G 





Tue editor improves the close of the 20th 
year of his labors, to magnify his office a 
little, in a social chit-chat with his readers. 
He claims for his magazine a longer and 
more prosperous career than that of any 
kindred publication, in this country or in 
Europe. He records, with pride and pleas- 
ure, the long-continued friendship of gentle- 
men so thoroughly imbued with a love of 
gardening pursuits, as the late late Hon. 
John Lowell, Gen. H. A. S. Dearbon, Robt. 
Manning, A. J. Downing, Judge Buel, J. E. 
Teschmacher, Wm. Oakes, and Capt. Lov- 
ett—through whose kindness he has been 
enabled to please and instruct his readers. 

He looks with great satisfaction upon the 
improvements in horticulture and rural taste 
that have grown up in twenty years. Not 
an American seedling strawberry had then 
been brought before the public, and but three 
or four cherries, and the list of pears was 
very limited. To look over the catalogue of 
these fruits now, and see what extensive 
additions have been made to them, by the 
accession of foreign varieties and native 
seedlings, must astonish even those who 
have been tolerably close observers of the 
annual progress of horticultural science in 
America. Many of his readers will share 
with him the high satisfaction with which 
he looks upon these tokens of progress. 

He claims for his magazine the honor of 
having given an impulse to the many rural 
improvements in the suburbs of Boston, 
which make that vicinity unrivaled in Amer- 
ica; and of having helped very much the 
labors of authors, who have written books 
upon fruits. He pleads guilty to the soft 
impeachment of having got up a “pear 
mania,” and points with great satisfaction to 
the contrast between fairs twenty years ago, 
showing fifty varieties of this fruit, and fairs 
now showing three hundred. 

Great credit is no doubt due to the labors 
of this magazine, so long without a cotem- 
porary in its sphere of influence, and will 
share its Editor’s enthusiasm in the contem- 
plation of rural improvements. The vicini- 
ty of all our large cities is dotted over with 
beautiful villas and elegant grounds; and 
the homes of our rural population are more 
and more significant of comfort and increas- 
ing taste. Gardening, both as a practical 
art and an art of taste, is moving forward 
with a rapid pace in every direction through- 
outourland. With a climate and soil scarce- 
ly surpassed by any temperate region, and 
with accumulating wealth and knowledge, 
there is no obstacle in the way of the great- 
est enjoyment of all the blessings which a 
bountiful Providence has placed within our 
reach. 

Wilson Flagg has a characteristic article 
on “Sounds from Inanimate Nature”—a 
mixture of philosophy and poetry very pleas- 
ant to read, and more profitable for the cul- 
tivation of the mind than the soil. 

The question, “ Can our Native Grapes be 





Improved?” is answered negatively. The 
mistake of Emerson in supposing that he 
had found a Summer White grape, decidedly 
superior to the Isabella, is pointed out, and 
pomologists are counseled to look to hybrid- 
ization as the only source of improvement 
in our native vines. Taste is a thing of ed- 
ucation, and it is not at all surprising that 
men of literary distinction, not particularly 
skilled in fruit-growing, should advance the 
opinion that some tolerable grape was better 
than the Isabella, or that this latter was su- 
perior to any of the foreign varieties grown 
under glass. Time, and better acquaintance 
with fruits, generally corrects these preju- 
dices of early education. 

In his pomological gossip the editor gives 
a sort of summing-up of the Concord grape 
controversy, in which he repeats himself on 
former occasions, corrects Mr. Barry in some 
particulars, and sticks to his old position 
with a good deal of tenacity. The Concord 
grape is undoubtedly “some pumpkins ;” 
and as the case has been well argued and 
summed up, we are content to leave the de- 
cision with the public. 

The Wilkinson and Lewis pears are brief- 
ly noticed, and a word is said upon “ Per- 
petual Strawberries.” The Editor thinks 
we must have the climate of the South to 
give us the results of Mr. Peabody’s straw- 
berry garden. " 

“ New English Strawberries” are noticed 
as very superior, and some of them larger 
than the British Queen, upon which we are 
to hear again when they have had further 
trial. 

The following excellent sample of Johnny 
Bull is taken from the Gardeners’ Chronicle: 

“ BLacKBERRIES.—We do not know what is 
meant by the New Rochelle blackberry. 
Many kinds of the Rubus inhabit the United 
States. and are said to be good for the table ; 
but they have never found favor in Europe, 
where men’s tastes are more refined (!) than 
in the New World.” 

Mr. Pardee’s Work on the Strawberry-is 
reviewed, in which the editor dissents from 
Mr. Pardee’s views of special manures, and 
recommends stable-mannre or guano. 


The Editor of the Granite Farmer com- 
mends the ** Old Colony Sweet Corn” as the 
sweetest and best table-corn ever cultivated 
—far better than Stowell’s, which is admit- 
ted to be very good. We have cultivated 
Stowell’s for four,;seasons, and tried the Old 
Colony for the first time last season. We 
had it once upon the table, and it proved so 
insipid that we never picked another ear. 
So editors must disagree in their tastes. 
The Stowell, taking all things into consider- 
ation, is the best sweet corn we have ever 
met with. Dried for winter use it surpasses 
any variety we have evertasted. We, how- 
ever, are not incorrigible in our opinion 
about the Old Colony, and ifthe editor of the 
Granite Farmer, or Mr. Hovey, will send us 
a sample of the seed, we will give it another 
trial. Possibly we had not a genuine va- 
riety. 

There is an interesting article on the 
“ Profits of Pear-growing in Belgium,” which 
we hope to transfer to our pages 
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STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 

Tue strawberry is, and deserves to be, the 
most extensively cultivated of all our small 
fruits. Productive, easily cultivated, and 
equal to any fruit in flavor and general use- 
fulness, it would be strange if it were not 
familiar to every gardener. Neither has it 
lacked notice in horticultural literature. 
Much yaluable information has of late years 
been disseminated relating to its history and 
management ; and although there are vari 
ous opinions held, with reference to its bo- 
tanical distinctions, its treatment as a fruit- 
bearing plant is reduced to a matter of cer- 
tainty. On the former question it is not my 
present purpose to enter, but beg to offer a 
few remarks in regard to its general treat- 
mentand culture. — 

When we consider the habit of growth, 
season of ripening, and permanency of the 
strawberry plant, we are led to the conclu- 
sion that the soil intended for its growth 
should receive the most thorough prepara- 
tion. Its dwarf, spreading growth is not fa- 
vorable for after improvement of the soil, 
farther than what can be derived from appli- 
cations on the surface. Ripening at a period 
which, in nine seasons out of ten, is charac- 
terized by deficient moisture in the soil, and 
extreme atmospheric aridity, suggests the 
idea of allowing the roots a deep and rich 
medium, where they can luxuriate unin- 
fluenced by surface temperature. And when 
we further consider that a strawberry plan- 
tation should produce at least three crops 
before‘removal, we may safely aver that the 
preparation of the soil in the first instance 
is of the utmost importance. 

This leads us again to the foundation of all 
permanent improvement—sudsoil culture. 
Trench the soil at least 18 inches in depth, 
incorporating a heavy dressing of well- 
decomposed manure, and if the soil is clayey, 
or adhesive in its nature, an application of 
charcoal dust will be highly beneficial. As 
a corrective for clayey soils, charcoal can 
not be too highly recommended. In a phys- 
ical view, it renders the soil porous and 
permeable to gases, and chemically, its ab- 
sorbing and disinfecting properties are equal- 
ly valuable, the amount of ammonia and 
other gases which itis capaple of absorbing 
giving it a value as a fertilizer. On a soil © 
thus treated, there will be no danger of a de- 
fective, half-ripened crop, or the plants 
burning out, as frequently happens, on poor 
shallow soil, for although the strawberry is a 
plant of small structure, I have traced the 
roots, in favorable soils, a distance of three 
feet from the surface. 

There are various methods of arranging 
the plants. They may be placed in rows 
thirty inches apart, the plants standing one 
foot from each other in the row, or, planted 
in beds, six feet wide, thus admitting of four 
rows, the plants fifteen inches apart. Some 
strong growing varieties require more space 
than the above to attain their greatest per- 
feetion, and such as Boston Pine, Goliah, 
&e., do best in hills thirty inches, or three 
feet apart. The best method for garden 
culture is the first-mentioned, keeping be- 
tween the rows clear of weeds and runners, 
unless the latter are required for a new 
plantation, which, on the principle of rota- 
tive cropping, should be done every third or 
fourth year, as the plants seem to retain 
their vigor and fruitfulness. 

Young plantations may be set out at vari- 
ous seasons; either at midsummer, fall, or 
early spring. As early as young plants can 
be obtained, say about the last of July or be- 
ginning of August, is the time for midsum- 
mer planting. Choosing a cloudy day for 
the operation, the plants immediately on re- 
oval should have their roots preserved by 
dipping them in a puddle. This system of 
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encasing roots with a coat of mud, is very 
useful and efficient, and may be practised in 
the transplanting of all young plants in dry 
weather, as it obviates,in a great degree, 
subsequent attention in watering, a thin 
covering of short grass, or litter of any de- 
scription, should now be laid about the young 
plants. Planted thus early, a good growth 
will follow, the plants mature buds before 
winter, and produce an average crop the 
following season. 

Fall planting is frequently practised, and if 
the plants are set out early, not later than 
the middle of September, they will root and 
get somewhat established before winter ; but 
the alternate freezing and thawing of the 
soil during winter, throws them out of the 
ground, unless the soil is of a sanday na- 
ture and protected with a covering of litter. 


Instead of planting them out permanently in- 


the fall, it is more advisable to place them a 
few inches apart in a sheltered spot, where 
they can be preserved by a covering of 
leaves all winter, and planted out early in 
spring. This practice not only affords time 
for a suitable and thorough preparation of 
the ground, but the plants being carefully 
lifted with small balls of earth to their roots, 
will produce a more uniform and vigorous 
plantation, than those permanently planted 
out in the fall. 

Mulching is a very material consideration 
in strawberry culture, more particularly in 
spring and fall. Covering the ground be- 
tween the plants with hay, leaves, &c., in 
spring, preserves the fruit while ripening, 
and retards the escape of moisture from the 
soil. In the fall a covering of short manure 
will serve the double purpose of enriching 
the soil and sheltering the plants during 
winter. Tan bark has been much recom- 
mended for this purpose, and has been pro- 
nounced aspecial manure for the strawberry. 
[have used it largely for many years, but 
have not discovered its utility as a manure ; 
its protecting qualities can not be questioned, 
and may be usefully employed as a substi- 
tute—of partly decomposed leaves and sta- 
ble-yard manure—for winter covering. 

The long list of named varieties, and the 
constant additions to the list, renders it diffi- 
cult to make a choice selection ; some cata- 
logues enumerate over 100 named sorts. 
Having tested at least half that number, I 
prefer, and would recommend the three 
following as combining all that has been at 
tained in this fruit : 

1. For flavor alone, Burr’s Pine. 2. For 
size and flavor, Hovey’s Seedling, and for 
size, M‘Avoy’s Superior. These with a few 
plants of the Cushing, or Buist’s Prize, as 
fertilizers will leave little to be desired in the 
excellence of this valuable fruit. 

Some time ago the horticultural world 
was thrown into a small state of excitement 
by the announcement that in New-Orleans 
they had a strawberry which produced a 
succession of crops during the summer. 
Plants of this variety soon found their way 
to the North, but, without exception, they 
have proved an entire failure. No doubt 
this peculiarity depended altogether upon the 
climate and treatment. I have frequently, 
by peculiar treatment, gathered two crops in 
one season from the same plants. Our 
strawberry season might be much prolonged, 
were means taken to irrigate the plants 
when necessary. This might easily be ef- 
fected on sloping ground, by forming a series 
of slight terraces, the plants grown in nar- 
row beds, somewhat elevated, leaving slight 
trenches between the rows of plants. These 
level platforms could then be saturated with 
water at pleasure, and communication being 
secured, the surplus water would descend 
from one to the other. The rain water fall- 
ing on a dwelling house or barn, collected in 
a tank, would be found sufficient for an or- 





dinary plantation, and there is no doubt, 
would amply repay all trouble, koth in the 


quantity and quality of the produce. 
WILLIAM SAUNDERS, 
Landscape Gardener, Germantown. 


Remarks By THE Eprror.—The above ap- 
pears to cover the whole ground relative to 
the practical culture of the strawberry ; and 
the statement and directions are given in so 
plain and straightforward a way, as to be 
comprehended by every one. Mr. Saunders, 
of the firm of Meehan & Saunders, Land- 
scape Gardeners and Nurserymen, whose 
grounds are directly opposite the fine man- 
sion of Mr. Carpenter, on Germantown ave. 
nue—is a thoroughly practical man, and un- 
derstands in all its ramifications, the culture 
of this valuable fruit. Hence his sugges- 
tions are founded upon practice, and are de- 


serving of every consideration. 
Germantown Telegraph. 





American PomotoeicaL Sociery.—We are 
indebted to Hon. Marshall P. Wilder for an 
early copy of the published proceedings of 
the last Annual meeting of this Society of 
Boston. Owing to an unusual press of cor- 
respondence and other business at this sea- 
son, we have not yet had time to give this 
valuable report a careful perusal, but will do 
so at the earliest opportunity, and present a 
synopsis of the more important portions to 
our horticultural readers. 





New-York Horricunturat Sociery.—At 
the meeting of the Horticultural Society, on 
Monday evening, the following officers were 
elected : 

President—Witson G. Hunt. 

Vice-Presidents—John Groshon, William 
W. Livermore, Abraham A. Leggett, Archi- 
bald Russell, H. M. Schieffelin. 

Treasurer—Charles Place. 

Recording Secretary—Peter B. Mead. 

Corresponding Secretary—Dr. T. Knight. 

LIibrarian—James Cheetham. 

Finance Commitiee—Jacob C. Parsons, 
John Groshon, W. W. Livermore. 

Library Committee—Peter B. Mead, An- 
drew Reid. 

Premium Committee—Alexander Gordon, 
Tsaac Buchanan. 

Fruit Committee—Charles More, Thomas 
Hogg, W. S. Carpenter. 

Committee on Flowers and Plants—J. E. 
Rauch, Thomas Notterville, David Scott. 

Vegetable Committee—William Cranston, 
John Suttle, John S. Burgess. 

Seed Committee—Caleb F. Lindsley, Ed- 
ward Walker, John C. Hunter. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
THE FANCY PELARGONIUM. 
aang 

Being a great admirer of this beautiful 
plant, I send you a few hints on the manage- 
ment of what may almost be called the per- 
petual pelargonium—flowering as it does, 
with proper treatment, all the year. 

Plants started this and the previous month, 
will make a splendid display early in the 
spring, the flowers being varied with beautiful 
colors and delicate tints, which, together 
with its sweet foliage, make it a great favor- 
ite for bouquets. As this plant will stand 
almost any amount of heat without injury, 
and blossoms freely in a high temperature, 
itis easily and successfully forced. When 
the shoots have grown sufficiently long, pass 
a piece of string or matting around the pot 
close beneath the rim, and with matting tie 
the shoots down to it, at equal distances, so 
that in growing they may completely cover 
the edge of the pot; put sticks to those 
shoots which you wish to bring up to the 
middle of the plant. 





By this treatment you obtain a dwarf, 
bushy and compact plant. When they have 
grown sufficiently, stop all the shoots-at the 
same time, as, by that means, all the flowers 
will open at once, and present.a spendid and 
gorgeous display, fitted either for the draw- 
ing room, conservatory, or greenhouse. 

I here enumerate a dozen of the most dis- 
tinct and beautiful varieties, with their col- 
ors : ‘ 

Casandra—rich crimson and white. 

Celestial—fine rosy lilac. 

Empress—pure white. with lilac spots. 

Lady-Hume Campbell—rich crimson, low- 
er petals rose and white. 

Caliban—rich mulberry, with white. 

Gipsey Queen—pure white, with mulber- 
ry spots. 

Resplendent—fine crimson and scarlet,with 
white. 

Formosissimum—rosy crimson and violet. 

Jenny Lind—rose and white. 

Advancer—mulberry suffused with rose. 

Richard Cobden—dark velvet and crim- 
son. 

Defiance—a rich glossy velvet. 


Since these plants can be procured from 
the nurseries at a trifling expense, and easily 
propagated, I strongly recommend them to 
the skillful gardener, and to all lovers of flo- 
riculture, there being no more. difficulty in 
cultivating these plants than the common 
geranium. W. SummersBey. 

Bellport, L. I., Dec. 1854. 2 





ORIGIN OF VARIOUS PLANTS. 

Every gentleman farmer ought to be some- 
what acquainted with the origin and history 
of all ordinary plants and trees, so as to 
know their nature, country and condition. 
Such knowledge, besides being a great 
source of pleasure, and very desirable, will 
often enable him to explain phenomena in 
the habits of many plants that otherwise 
would appear inexplicable. . 

Wheat, although considered by some as a 
native of Sicily, originally came from the 
central table-land of Thibet, where it yet ex- 
ists as a grass, with small, mealy seeds. 

Rye exists wild in Siberia. 

Barley exists wild in the mountains of 
Himalaya. 

Oats were brought from North Africa. 

Millet, one species is a native of India, 
another Egypt and Abyssinia. 

Maize, Indian corn, is of native growth in 
America. 

Rice was brought from South Africa, 
whence it was taken to India, and thence to 
Europe and America. 

Peas are of unknown origin. 

Vetches are natives of Germany. 

The Garden Bean, from the East Indies. 

Buckwheat came originally from Siberia 
and Turkey. 

Cabbage grows wild in Sicily and Naples. 

The Poppy was brought from the East. 

The Sunflower from Peru. 

Hops came to perfection as a wild flower 
in Germany. 

Saffron came from Egypt. 

The Onion is also a native of Egypt 

Horseradish from South Europe. 

Tobacco is a native of Virginia, Tobago 
and California. Another species has also 
been found wild in Asia. 

The Grasses are mostly native plants, and 
so are the Clovers, except Lucerne, which 
is a native of Sicily. 

The Gourd is an Eastern plant. 

The Potato is a well known native of 
Peru and Mexico. 

Koriander grows wild near the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Anise was brought from the Grecian Ar- 
chipelago. - [Dollar Newspaper. 














































New-York, Wednesday, Dec. 27. 





3a WE send this number to those of our 
old subscribers whose time expired some 
time since, but who, for some cause, have 
failed to renew. They will please consider 
this an invitation to renew at this time. 





3 Some of our readers will receive two 
copies this week. Will they please show 
the extra copy to a friend, and, by accompa- 
nying it with a kind word, make it the means 
-° returning us at Jeast one new name ? 





TWO DAYS LATER, 


Our subscribers will hereafter receive the 
American Agricullurist two days later than 
formerly. It isthe custom with most pub- 
lishers to date their papers one to three days 
ahead of the actual day of mailing them. 
This gives the appearance of freshness to 
the news they contain. Heretofore we have 
printed the Agriculturist on Monday after- 
noon and Tuesday morning, and mailed it on 
Tuesday afternoon. But as the great cattle 
market day of this city—of which we wish 
to give a full report—has recently been 
changed from Monday to Wednesday, we 
shall henceforth go to press on Wednesday 
evening and mailon Thursday. The Prices 
Current and Markets, and other agricultural 
intelligence will now be made up to Wednes- 
day; and as the Sabbath will not now im- 
mediately precede the last day of making up 
the paper, there will really be a gain of two 
days in time. 





WHAT 52 NUMBERS WILL FURNISH. 
—eo— 


Firty-two numbers of the American Agri- 
culturist will furnish_at least 300 large pages 
of agricultural matter of the very best char- 
acter that can be written or gathered. To 
obtain this every agricultural paper, of any 
note in America or Europe, will be carefully 
examined, and the best and most practical 
articles will be selected and furnished to 
the readers of the American Agriculturist. 
The Editors will make frequent excursions 
into various parts of the country to examine 
and describe the exact practices of the 
most successful farmers on both a large and 
small scale. 

104 pages of the best horticultural matter 
adapted to every class of gardeners; includ- 
ing a synopsis of the best American and for- 
eign horticultural journals. 

104 pages of general Editorials upon agri- 
cultural and other matters relating to the 
health and comfort of those cultivating the 
soil. 

104 pages of ‘‘ Scrap Book” which will be 
equal in character to the more pleasing 
pages of our most popular magazines. 

52 careful reports of the exact state of the 
cattle, produce, and other markets. Will 
not this be worth the subscription price of the 
American Agriculturist ? 





SevzRaL communications are recived and 
in type which will appear soon. 
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BARLEY. 


——=— 
How would barley answer in our climate ? 
When is the proper time to sow it? .What is 


the price perbushel? S.J. Wueexer, M.D. 
Sr. Jouns, Herlford Co., N. C. 


Barley. may be’grown in almost any cli- 
mate, though it is most extensively cultiva- 
ted in sections enjoying a medium tempera- 
ture. We have raised it between 40° and 
43° north latitude, and considered it a profit- 
able summer crop. We have never tried it 
as a winter crop, though it is often thus cul- 
tivated. We have found it good for feeding 
swine till within two or three weeks of 
slaughtering them, finishing off with corn. 
We have also used it to considerable extent 
instead of oats, as a feed for working horses ; 
usually we have boiled or ground it before 
feeding. Barley meal is excellent for mix- 
ing with chopped hay, straw, &c. 

It may be sown as soonas the ground is suffi- 
ciently dry inthe spring. It does wellon a 
grass or sod turned over in the fall, or during an 
open winter. We have no positive informa- 
tion, but think that in North Carolina it should 
be sown as early as the Ist of April. The 
safest plan with this, as withall other crops 
in new localities, is to try a small plot for 
two or three seasons, sowing some portions 
earlier than others. There is no obvious 
reason why it should not be a profitable crop 
in the region of our correspondent. It is ex- 
tensively cultivated in some of the warmest 
regions of Asia, Southern Europe, and North- 
ern Africa. From 1} to 2+ bushels of seed 
are put upon an acre. On ordinary soils 2 
bushels, or less, is generally sufficient. It 
should not usually follow or precede other 
white grain crops: We have, however, had 
a good crop of wheat upon barley stubble. 
The soil should be well pulverized, and dry, 
and unless on very poor lands, farm-yard 
manures can not be very profitably applied. 
The present quoted wholesale market 
price in this city is about $1 20 per bushel. 
In small quantities, and for select seed, the 
price would be considerable higher than this. 





SHEPHERD DOGS—THEIR UTILITY. 


A gentleman writing from Onondaga 
County, to a friend in this city, says that 
snow fell to the depth of four feet or there- 
abouts, week before last, and that in the 
town of De Witt, a flock of ninety sheep 
was snowed under. The neighbors turned 
out en masse to hunt for the sheep, but after 
looking four or five days, were compelled to 
abandon the search. Albany Register. 
Had the owner of the above sheep pos- 
sessed a well trained shepherd dog, he would 
probably have found the flock of sheep in 
half an hour. Strange itis that many ex- 
tensive flock-masters do not keep one or 
more of these invaluable annimals. They 
will save two or three hours’ labor indriving 
a flock, and when overwhelmed by snow, may 
save an entire flock that might otherwise be 
lost. 

Any good breed can be made first rate 
shepherd dogs by bringing the puppies up to 
suckle the ewes, and always keeping them 
with the flock. Thus reared, the dog knows 
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protect and manage them with the greatest 
faithfulness, kindness, and sagacity. 








For the American Agriculturist 


INQUIRIES ABOUT SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 


I am much pleased to see the “ pure crys- 
talized sulphate of ammonia” advertised in 
your paper. Will not you, or some other 
competent person, give through the same 
paper, some minute directions about prepar- 
ing and using it? By so doing you will 
doubtless confer as great a favor upon many 
of your numerous readers elsewhere, as on 
several friends in this place, who unite in 
the above request. 

Will not some one confer a similar favor 
by advertising ‘‘ Whale oil soap,” and the 


price of the same ? MEcuanic. 
Soutn Norwatk, Conn. 


From the difficulty of procuring sulphate 
of ammonia there have been very few ex- 
periments tried with it in this country. The 
most convenient form of applying is to dis- 
solve it in water—say a pound to three, four, 
or more gallons, and water the ground 
around the plants with a common sprinkler. 
Ammonia acts as a stimulant tomost plants, 
and if applied in small quantities can hardly 
ail of benefiting them. It acts more espe- 
cially upon the parts of plants growing 
above ground. Thus, if applied too freely to 
turnips, it will produce a disproportionate 
growth of top at the expense of the bulbs ; 
while a small quantity will give the tops a 
start, and they will afterwards be better pre- 
pared to appropriate from the air carbonic 
acid to increase the roots. Take a water- 
pot and sprinkle a solution of sulphate of 
ammonia upon a poor meadow, marking out 
your name if you please, and you can very 
soon distinguish the exact outlines of the 
application by the green color and increased 
growth of the grass. Care should be taken 
not to apply this fertilizer too freely in the 
garden, since it is so powerful a stimulant 
that it may induce disproportionate growth 
in some parts of the plant. Let the applica- 
tion be made in small quantities at success- 
ive periods. Please make notes of experi- 
ments and let us have the results. 





A SUPERB HERD OF SHORT HORNS. 


We have received a printed catalogue of. 
the herd of Short Horn cattle kept by Mr. R. 
A. Alexander, of Midway, Woodford County, 
Ky. This herdnow numbers about 120 head, 
and is probably the largest, and one of the 
very best, not only in America, but out of it. 

Mr. Alexander has imported most of this 
herd, and has selected from the best stocks 
in England. Among others which have 
passed through this city for him, we were 
particularly pleased with the Duchess of 
Athol. She has immense breadth of loin, 
and is a grand cow throughout. Mr. A. has 
also a yearling heifer out of her, by the 2d 
Duke of Athol, which he calls Duchess of 
Airdrie. She is said to be very fine. He 
has also asuperb bull calf out of the above, 
still in England. 

Mr. A.’s herd embraces more of the pure 
Bates blood, we believe, than that of any 
other breeder out of the State of New-York. 
Any inferior bull calf in future breeding, it is 





only the sheep, and will remain with and 





his intention to make a steer of; all he wil 
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then offer for sale will be very select, and 
well calculated to improve the stock of the 
country. We commend Mr. A.’s example 
to breeders, and@trust he will reap a rich re- 
ward for his enterprize. 

What a noble and beautiful sight must 
such a herd be in the magnificent park pas- 
tures of old Kentucky! We hope, one of 
these days, to visitthem. Itis twelve years 
this winter since we were in Kentucky, and 
we never enjoyed ourselves more than in the 
short tour we made in this superlatively rich 
agricultural State. 





Tue Annual meeting of the Connecticut 
State Agricultural Society will be held at 
the City Hall, in Hartford, on Wednesday, 
January 3d, 1855. The attendance of all in- 
terested in the objects of the Society is re- 
quested, as business of much importance will 
come before this session. 








Cuemican Lectures.—We notice in our 
advertising columns the announcement of a 
one month’s course of lectures, by Prof. 
Porter, who has charge of the department of 
Agricultural Chemistry at Yale College. 
The course is shorter than heretofore, and 
on this account it will be much more conve- 
niently attended than if continued, as former- 
ly, two months and a half. The expense 
will be less, and many can leave home for 
that time who could not do so for a longer 
period. We do not attach much value to the 
general analysis of soils in the present im- 
perfect development of that particular appli- 
cation of chemistry, yet we are quite sure 
that chemistry is doing much to advance 
agricultural improvement. Especially is this 
the case in reference to the various manures ; 
and whoever studies but a little into this sub- 
ject, will be amply repaid for any outlay 
of time or expense. A month in the labora- 
tory, where chemical laws and changes are 
studied, with the apparatus and reagents in 
hand, is worth a year’s study of books only. 
We advise every young and middle-aged 
farmer who can possibly leave home, to 
spend a month with Prof. Porter the present 
winter. For any particular information as 
to expense, board, &c., address as per adver- 
tisement. 





Dairy Journaus.—Messrs. Francis & Lou- 
trel, of 77 Maiden-lane, have prepared a 
number of patterns of these for 1855, which 
are very convenient for making daily notes 
of business and other matters. We have 
found one of these, in pocket form, having a 
page foreach day, very ugeful during the 
past twelve months. A very great advan- 
tage in such a book is, that we can turn for- 
ward to any future day and note down any 
thing requiring attention at that particular 
time. We have just received a copy of fools- 
cap size, designed for the desk, which is 
quite tastefully ruled and bound. 





AmeicaN Mepican Montuiy.—We are glad 
to reckon among our readers a considerable 
number of medical gentlemen, and we take 
pleasure in recommending to their attention 
the American Medical Monthly. We have 
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just looked over the December number, and 
find it replete with information valuable to 
every one interested in the healing art. In 
this number is an article upon the analysis 
of blood stains found upon the garments of 
Francis Dick, the murderer of James Young, 
which all analytical chemists will do well to 
“ make a note of.” Edited by Dr. Edward 
H. Parker, and published monthly by Messrs. 
Evans & Dickinson, New-York. Price $3 
a year. The American Agriculturist and 
the American Medical Monthly will be fur- 
nished together for $4 per annum. 





NationaL Macazine.—We have received 
an early copy of the January issue of this 
valuable magazine. Taking into considera- 
tion its cost, the elevated and unexceptiona- 
ble character of the contents, the excellent 
mechanical execution and the great number 
of highly finished engravings, we place this 
in the first rank of American monthlies. 
Published by Messrs. Carleton & Philips, 
No. 200 Mulberry-street. Price $2 per ann. 
The American Agriculturist and the Nation- 
al Magazine will be furnished together for 
$3.50 per annum. 





Dicxens’s Housenotp Worps.—There are 
few more readable periodicals published in 
our language than this. The American edi- 
tion is an exact reprint of the English work, 
and is issued here as soon as the first sheets 
can be brought over. Mr. J. A. Dix, No. 10 
Park-place, is sole publisher. The work is 
issued in both a weekly and monthly form, 
at $3 a year. The American Agriculturist 
and Dickens’s Household Words, monthly, 
will be furnished together for $4 a year. 





American MacuInery For THE Britisu Gov- 
ERNMENT.—We learn from our friends the 
Messrs. Buck, of Lebanon, N. H., whose ad- 
vertisement for machines of various kinds is 
to be found in our.colums, that they have 
just executed a large order for their improved 
machinery, for the Royal Armory, at Wool- 
wich, England. They also say, that Messrs. 
Robbins and Lawrence, at Windsor, Vt., a 
few miles below them, on the Connecticut 
river, have executed another for the same 
party and destination, to the extent of 
$80,000. The latter is exclusively for the 
manufacture of Minnie rifles, guns, &c., 
for which purpose our American machinery 
is, and long has been, unrivaled by any in 
the world. 





Bayarp Tay.or, the great traveler, says 
that he prefers Mexico for the beauty of its 
scenery—Germany for its society—Califor- 
nia, specially, for its climate—and the Uni- 
ted States for its government. - 





Tue best “hit” in the last number of 
Punch is at Prussia. In allusion to the prac- 
tice at London theaters of admitting persons 
at half price after the performance is partly 
over, he says, ‘‘ theater of war—Prussia is 
waiting till half-price begins.” 





Rum has sunk more seamen than all the 
tempests that ever blew. 











—— : a 
- HOW MUCH TOBACCO IS USED. 


ES 

Tue present annual production of tobaeco 
is estimated to be 4,000,000,000 pounds—four 
billions of pounds! This is all smoked, 
chewed, or snuffed. Suppose it all made 
into cigars, one hundred to the pound, it 
would produce 400,000,000,000. Four hun- 
dred billions of cigars! ‘These cigars at the 
usual length—four inches—if joined togeth- 
er, would form one continuous cigar 
25,252,520 miles long, which would encircle 
the earth more than one thousand times. 
Cut up into equal pieces, 240,000 miles in 
length, there would be over one thousand 
cigars which would extend from the center 
of the earth to the center of the moon. 

Put these cigars into boxes 10 inches 
long, 4 inches wide and 3 inches high—100 
to the box—it would require 4,000,000,000 
boxes. Pile up these boxes in a solid mass, 
and they would occupy a space of 294,444,- 
444—-two hundred and ninety-four million 
cubic feet! If piled up 20 feet high, they 
would cover a farm of 338 acres, and if 
laid side by side, the boxes would cover 
very nearly 20,000 acres. Let some boy 
who reads the American Agriculturist esti- 
mate how large a village or city would be 
required to furnish store houses for all these 
boxes. : 

If a person smoke a cigar every 20 min- 
utes, and continue this night and day, it 
would require an army of 2,500 such smok- 
ers 6,000 years to consume the above ; and 
if each person smoked only four cigars a 
day—a pretty fair allowance we should say 
— it would take 45,000 smokers 6,000 years 
—a larger term than the human race has 
existed—to smoke up all the tobacco now 
produced in a single year. 

Allowing this tobacco unmanufactured to 
cost on the average ten cents a pound, and 
we have 400,000,000 of dollars expended 
every year in producing a noxious, deleteri- 
ous weed. At least one and a half times as 
much more is required to manufacture it 
into marketable form and dispose of it to the 
consumer. At the very lowest estimate . 
then, the human family expend every year. 
one thousand million of dollars in the grati- 
fication of an acquired habit—or one dollar 
for every man, woman, and child, upon the 
earth !! 

This sum would build two railroads 
around the earth at a cost of twenty thou- 
sand dollars per mile, or sixteen railroads 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It would 
build one hundred thousand churches cost- 
ing $10,000 each; or half a million of 
school houses costing $2,000 each; or one - 
million of dwellings costing $1,000 each. - 
It would employ one million of preachers, - 
and one million of teachers, giving each a 
salary of $500. It would support three 
and one-third millions of young men at col- 
lege, giving each $300 per annum for ex- 
penses. We leave others to fill out the pic- 
ture. Is this annual outlay to increase or 
decrease in future? Reader, how much do 
you contribute to this fand ? 





Keep yourself innocent if you would be 
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For the. American Agriculturist. 
OUR JOHNNY. 


as 

“ Our Johnny,” as the children call him, 
is a young lad from the Emerald Isle. . He 
has pale blue eyes, which are usually more 
than half veiled by the lids. His walk isa 
peculiar, one-sided shuffle, utterly indescri- 
bable, and which I should consider entirely 
unique and original, had we not once had a 
Patrick in our employment who moved 
through the world in the same odd way. 

Johnny’s hair has formed no very intimate 
acquaintance with brush or comb, and has 
been reduced to but slight subordination. 
Each particular one has a will of its own, 
and stands up, or lies down, as is most agree- 
able, without any regard to the inclination 
of its neighbors. 

Johnny’s wardrobe is quite deficient in 
grace and elegance, and, here and there, 
time has left his mark upon it, in a rather 
discouraging manner. It is altogether too 
scanty to protect him from winter’s cold, yet 
any additional comfort must be a gift to him, 
for he cannot afford to purchase it. 

Johnny’s general appearance is far from 
prepossessing, unless you look into the 
depths of his honest eye, but he is quite a 
favorite in the family. He has been employ- 
ed occasionally, when a boy has been need- 
ed, and has always given satisfaction. ‘You 
are the boy for me,” is sometimes said to 
him, and often thought of him. He is igno- 
rant; he cannot write, and he does not know 
a letter of the alphabet. He never has had 
time to go to school, for, ever since he was 
old enough to do anything, he had been obli- 
ged to labor. He has known no childhood. 
So soon as he ceased to be a babe, he had 
to struggle for his daily bread, and his mind 
has always been oppressed by care. His 
father and mother both died, and the poor 
boy was left to battle, single-handed, with 
the stern realities of life. An elder brother 
came to America, and so soon as he had the 
means, sent for Johnny. . He arrived the first 
of Julv, and united with his brother in cele- 
brating our national birth-day. Since that 
time he has been diligently employed, work- 
ing with his hands wherever and whenever 
he can find anything to do. Much of his 
time he has been in a factory, where he 
earns five shillings aday. He pays ten dol- 
lars‘a month for his board. If he could be 
constantly employed, he would be doing very 
well for the present, although in the factory 
he is learning nothing which will be of value 
to him in his future life. Owing to interrup- 
tions in his work, he has never cleared more 
than three dollars a month, and sometimes 
goes not make even enough to pay his board. 

“Our Johnny” would prefer to live ona 
farm. Although ignorant, he is apt to learn. 
He -is willing and prompt, and anxious to 
please. How often have J wished that some 
one of our thriving farmers could take him 
into his family, and make of him an intelli- 
gent tiller of the soil. 

Johnny is by no méans the only boy who 
needs a home where he may be taught the 


mysteries of agricultural life, and be pre- 





pared for his duties as an American citizen. 
New-York is full of children growing up in 
ignorance and vice, who might be saved if 
they could be early transplanted to country 
homes, where they should be watched over, 
and guarded from harm. Johnny is old 
enough, and has energy enough, to take care 
of himself, and he has been so accustomed 
to hardship that he fears not to contend with 
it; but there are multitudes of young chil- 
dren that cannot yet “ discern between their 
right hand and their left,” who are stretching 
them both out for protection. There are 
others, older, to whom the street is their 
only home, where they beg by day and sleep 
by night—motherless and fatherless, many 
of them, without a single friendly arm to 
lean upon, or to assist them to rise from their 
degradation. 

I know it requires no little labor, and no 
small degree of care, to take one of these 
untutored children, and watch over it till it 
arrives at manhood or womanhood; but at 
the same time I know, if such guardianship 
is undertaken in the fear and love of God, he 
will give strength and grace to perform the 
duties it imposes. Anna Hope. 








A LITTLE GERMAN STORY. 
ipijpsaes 

A countryman one day returning from the 
city, took home with him five of the finest 
peaches one could possibly desire to see, and 
as his children had never beheld the fruit be- 
fore, they rejoiced over them exceedingly, 
calling them the fine apples with the rosy 
cheeks, and soft plum like skins. The father 
divided them among his four children, and 
retained one for their mother. In the even- 
ing, ere the children retired to their cham- 
ber, their father questioned them by asking, 

“ How did you like the rosy apples?” 

“ Very much, indeed, dear father,” said the 
eldest boy ; “it is a beautiful fruit, so acid, 
and yet so nice and soft to the taste ; I have 
carefully preserved the stone that I may cul- 
tivate a tree.” 

“Right and bravly done,” said the father ; 
“ that speaks well for regarding the future 
with care, and is becoming in a young hus- 
bandman.” 

“JT have eaten mine and thrown the stone 
away,” said the youngest, “ beside which, 
mother gave me half of hers. Oh! it tasted 
so sweet and so melting in my mouth.” 

“ Indeed,” answered the father, “thou hast 
not been prudent. However, it was very 
natural and child-like, and displays wisdom 
enough for your years.” 

‘“‘ [have picked up the stone,” said the se- 
cond son, which my little brother threw 
away, cracked it and eaten the kernel, it was 
sweet to taste, but my peach I have sold 
for so much money, that when I go to the 
city I can buy twelve of them.” 

The parent shook his head reprovingly, 
saying, ‘‘ Beware my boy of-avarice. Pru- 
dence is all very well, but such conduct as 
yours is unchildlike and unnatural. Heaven 
guard thee my child from the fate of a 
miser. And you Edmund? asked the fa- 
ther, turning to his third son, who frankly 
and openly replied : 

** T have given my peach to the son of our 
neighbor, the sick George, who has had the 
fever. He would not take it, so I left it on 
his bed, and have just come away.” : 

‘* Now,” said the father, ‘‘ who has done 
the best with his peach ?” 

“ Brother Edmund!” the three exclaimed 





aloud ; “ brother Edmund !” 





~ Edmund was still and silent, and the 


mother kissed him with tears of joy in her 
eyes. [Cambridge Chronicle. 
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TIGHT TMIES, 

Tus chap is around again. He has been 
intown for a week. He may be seen on 
*Change every day. He is over on the Pier, 
alorig Quay-street, up Broadway, stalks up 
State-street, looks in at the banks, and 
lounges in the hotels. He bores our mer- 
chants, aud seats himself cozily in lawyers* 
offices. He is everywhere. 

A great disturber of the public quiet, a 
pestilent fellow, is this same Tight Times. 
Everybody talks about him, everybody looks 
out for him, everybody hates him, anda great 
many hard words and no little profane epi- 
thets are bestowed upon him. Everybody 
would avoid him if they could, everybody 
would hiss him from ’Change, hoot him off 
the Pier, chase him from Quay-street, hus- 
tle him out of Broadway, kick him out of the 
banks, throw him out of the stores, out of 
the hotels, but they can’t. Tight Times is a 
bore. <A burr, he will stick. Hints are 
thrown away on him, abuse lavished in vain, 
kicks, cuffs, profanity are all thrown way on 
him. He is impervious to them all. 

An impudent fellow is Tight Times. Ask 
for a discount, and he looks over your shoul- 
der, winks at the cashier, and your note is 
thrown out. Ask aloan of the usurers at 
one per cent. a month, he looks over your 
securities and marks two anda half. Pre- 
sent a bill to your debtor, Tight Times 
shrugs his shoulders, rolls up his eyes, and 
you must call again. A wife asks fora fash- 
ionable brocade, a daughter for a new bon- 
net ; he puts in his caveat, and the brocade 
and bonnet are postponed. 

A great depreciator of stocks is Tight 
Times. He steps in among the brokers and 
down goes Central to par, to ninety-five, 
ninety, eighty-five. Heplays the witch with 
Michigan Central, with Michigan Southern, 
with Hudson River, with New-York and Erie. 
He goes along the railroads in process of 
construction, and the Irishmen throw down 
their shovels and walk away. He puts his 
mark upon railroad bonds, and they find no 
purchasers, are hissed out of market, become 
obsolete, absolutely dead. 

A great exploder of bubbles is Tight Times. 
He looks into the affairs of gold companies, 
and they fly to pieces ; into kiting banks and 
they stop payment ; into rickety insurance 
companies, and they Vanish away. He 
walks around corner lots, draws a line across 
lithographic cities, and they disappear. He 
leaves his foot-print among mines, and the 
rich metal becomes dross. He breathes 
upon the cunningest schemes of speculation , 
and they burst like a torpedo. 

A hard master for the poor, a cruel enemy 
to the laboring masses, is Tight Times. He 
takes the mechanic from his bench, the la- 
borer from his work, the hod-carrier from his 
ladder. He runs up the prices of provisions, 
and he runs down the wages of labor. He 
runs up the price of fuel, and he runs down 
the ability to purchase it at any price. He 
makes litile children hungry and cry for food, 
cold, and cry for fire and clothing. He 
makes poor women sad, makes imothers 
weep, discourages the hearts of fathers, car- 
ries care and anxiety into families, and sits a 
crouching desolation in the corner and on the 
hearth-stones of the poor. A hard master to 
the poor, is Tight Times. 

A curious fellow is Tight Times, full of 
idiosyncracies and crotchets. A cosmopo- 
lite—a wandsyertoo. Where he comes from 
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nobody knows, and where he goes nobod 
knows. He flashes along the telegrap 
wires, he takes a free passage in the cars, 
he seats himself in the stages or goes along 
the turnpikes on foot. He is agentleman on 
Wall-street to-day, and a back settler on the 
borders of civilization to-morrow. We hear 
of him in London, in Paris, in St. Peters- 
burg, at Vienna, Berlin, at Constantinople, 
at Calcutta, in China, all over the Commer- 
cial World, in every rural district—every 
where. [Albany Register. 





TWENTY YEARS AGO. * 


—a 


lve wandered in the village, Tom, I’ve sat beneath the 
tree, 

Upon the school-house play-grounds which sheltered you 
and me ; 

But none were there to greet me, Tom, and few were left 
to know, 

That played with us upon the green some twenty years 
ago. 


The grass is just as green, Tom; bare-footed boys at 
play 

Were sporting just as we did then, with spirits just as 
Bay ; 

But the master sleeps upon the hill, which, coated o’er 
with snow, 

Afforded us a sliding-place, just twenty years ago. 


The old school-house is altered now ; the benches are re- 
placed 

By new ones, very like the same our pen-knives had de- 
faced ; 

But the same old bricks are in the wall, the bell swings to 
and fro, 

Its music just the same, dear Tom, ’twas twenty years 
ago. 


The spring that babbled ’neath the hill, close by the spread- 


ing beech, 

Is very low—’twas once so high that we could almost 
reach ; 

And, kneeling down to get a drink, dear Tom, I start- 
ed so, 

To see how much that I had changed, since twenty years 
ago. 


Near by the spring, upon the elm, you know I cut your 
name, . B 

. Your sweetheart’s just beneath it, Tom, and you did mine 
the same ; 

Some heartless wretch hath peeled the bark, ’twas dying 
sure but slow, 

Just as that one, whose name you cut, died twenty years 
ago. 

My lids hath long been dry, Tom, but the tears came in 
my eyes, 

I thought of her I loved so well—those early broken 
ties ; ’ 

I visited the old church-yard, and took some flowers to 
strew 

Upon the graves of those we loved some twenty years 
ago, 


Some are in the church-yard laid—some sleep beneath the 
sea ; 

But few are left of our old class, excepting you and me; 

And when our time shall come, Tom, and we are called 
to go, “ 

Lhope they’1l lay us where we played just twenty yearsago. 





NO LITTLE GIRLS NOW. 
_——_—o———- 

‘“‘Wuar has become of all the little girls 
now-a-days? One sees,plenty of miniature 
young ladies, with basque waists and flounces, 
dress hats, and tiny watches, promenading 
the streets or attending juvenile parties; but 
alas! a litile girl is a rarity—one who will 
play baby-house and live a lifetime in a few 
hours, making day and night succeed each 
other with astonishing rapidity, a fifteen 
minutes’ recess at school for affording plenty 
of time for weeks of play-house life, one 
whom a neat, plain, gingham dress and suii- 
bonnet is the perfectionof school dress—sun- 
bonnets that will not be injured if they are 
wet in river or brook, and aprons strong 
enough to bring home any quantity of nuts 
from the woods, in lieu of baskets ; good 
strong shoes that will come off with ease on 








a warm summer’s day, when the cool brook 
tempts the warm feet to lave themselves in 
its waters, instead of delicate gaiters, which 
shrink from such rude treatment. 

Well! it is to be hoped the race of little 
girls will not become utterly extinct. There 
must be some “wasting their sweetness 
upon the desert air,” for surely they bloom 
not in our cities, and but rarely in our vil- 
lages. 

At an age whenlittle girls used to be dress- 
ing dolls, we now see them decked in all 
their finery, parading —— street, and flirting 
with young students. Where on earth are 
the mothers of these precious flirts? Are 
they willing to allow such folly ? 

Then as to dress—why, little miss must 
now be dressed as richly as mamma; aud 
the wonder is, how will she be able to out- 
vie her present splendor when she “comes 
out.” But in this go-ahead age, some new 
inventions will enable her to accomplish her 
desire. 

As there are no litte girls, so there will 

be no young ladies; for when miss leaves 
school she is engaged, soon marries, and 
takes her place in the ranks of American 
matrons. How will she fill her place? for 
how or when has she found time to prepare 
for life’s duties. Wonder if it would not be 
a good plan to turn over a new leaf, begin 
with them in season, and see if it is not pos- 
sible to have again darling little creatures, 
full of life and glee, who can run and jump 
without fear of tearing flounce, and finally 
have a set of healthy young ladies, upon 
whom the sun has been allowed to shine, 
and active exercise in the open air be- 
stowed an abundant supply of life and en- 
ergy. 
Unite a healthy body to the highly culti- 
vated minds of our American wives and 
mothers, and they would be the admiration of 
the world, instead of their being pitied for 
their fragility.” {Home Journal. 





VULGAR WORDS. 

True—Rrap it.—There is as much con- 
nection between the words and the thoughts 
as there is between the thoughts and the 
words ; the latter are not only the expression 
of the former, but they have power to react 
upon the soul and leave the stain of corrup- 
tion there. A young man who allows him- 
self to use profane or vulgar words, has not 
only shown that there is a foul spot on his 
mind, but by the utterance of that word he 
extends that spot and inflamesit till by indul- 
gence it will soon pollute and ruin the whole 
soul. Be careful of your words as well as 
your thoughts. If you can control the 
tongue that no improper words are pro- 
nounced by it, you will soon be able to con- 
trol the mind and save it from corruption. 
You extinguish the fire by smothering it, or 
prevent bad thoughts bursting out in language. 
Never utter a word anywhere which you 
would be ashamed to speak in the presence of 
the most religious man. Try this practice a 
little, and you will soon have command of 
yourself. 





Worxine 1N Faitu anv. Hope.—We live in 
a season of fermentation, which some depre- 
cate as a change, others hail as pfogress ; 
but those who venture, as they walk on 
their path through, to scatter a few seeds by 
the wayside in faith and charity, may at 
least cherish a hope that instead of bein 
trampled down, or withered up, or choke 
among thorns, they will have a chance of 
life, and of bringing forth fruit, little or much 
in due season; for the earth, even by the 
bbe yo of common life, is no longer oF 
and barren, and stony hard, but green wit 
promise—grateful for culture; and we are 





and tears by which it has been silently wa- 
tered have not been shed in vain. ; 





Wuen Philip Henry, the father of the 
great commentator, sought the hand of the 
only daughter and heiress of Matthews in 
marriage, an objection was made by her fa- 
ther, who admitted that he wasa gentleman, 
a scholar, and an excellent preacher, but he 
was a stranger and they did not even know 
where he came from. “True,” said the 
daughter, who had weighed the excellent 
qualities and graces of the stranger, “ but I 
know where he is going, and should like to 
go with him ;” and they walked life’s pilgrim- 
age together. 





OPIUM EATERS. 
Tue New-York Dutchman gives the fol- 
lowing new “Confessions of an Opium 
Eater :” “ We never could understand how 
people could get a taste for opium fastened 
on them. We tried a small quantity of it 
the other day, for a ‘pain internally.’ We 
were ordered to take two pills a day for 
four days. The first dose was really deli- 
cious. It gave us a pink-tinged sleep, filled 
to the brim with girls made of rose-leaves. 
We indulged in dreams of the most Oriental 
order. In one of them we had a mother-of- 
pearl hand-sled, with golden runners. With 
this we glided down a rainbow made of ice 
cream, and brought up on a terrace, the 
supports of which were great spars of eme- 
rald. The second night things began to 
change. About the supports of the terrace 
anacondas began to appear, while in the dis- 
tance a lot of green monkeys with their 
tails burnt off, were quarreling about the 
propriety of making a pin-cushion of us. 
The third evening matters grew appaling. 
The terrace had gone, so had the rainbow 
and the girls made of rose leaves ; and in 
their stead we had a bed filled with rattle- 
snakes, and on the head-board four grizzly 
bears pulling at a hawser, one end of which 
was fastened to our neck, and the other to 
an iceberg. That men should use opium 
for a day does not surprise us in the least ; 
that they should do so, however, for a 
month, is really wonderful. Rather than 
become a confirmed opium eater, we would 
throw ourselves into Aitna. We can im- 
agine nothing more terrible.” 


\ 





Gor Him Tuere.—While a number of 
lawyers and gentlemen were dining at Wis- 
casset, a few days ago, a jolly son of the 
Emerald Isle appeared and called for a din- 
ner. The landlord told him he should dine 
when the gentlemen were done eating. 

‘* Let him in among us,” whispered a limb 
of the law, “and we shall have some fun 
with him.” j 

The Irishman took his seat at the table. 

‘You were not born in this country, my 
friend ?” 

“ No sir; I was born in Ireland.” 

“Ts your father living ?” 

“ No, he is dead.” 

“What is your occupation ?” 

‘“‘ Trading horses.” 

“ Did your father ever cheat any one while 
here ?” 

“T suppose he did, sir.” 

‘‘ Where do you suppose he went to *” 

“To Heaven, sir.” 

‘‘ Has he cheated any one there ?” 

‘‘ He has cheated one, I believe. 

*‘ Why did they not prosecute him ?” 

‘* Because they searched the whole king- 
dom of heaven, and couldn’t find a lawyer.” 





REMEMBER Tu1s.—When a man owns him- 
self to be in error, he does but teil you in 
other words that he is wiser than he was. 





at length beginning to feel that all the blood 
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AIDS TO AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT. 4,000 DOLLARS!!! 


WE have received a copy of the proceed- 
ings at the first annual meeting of the Union 
Agricultural Society of Mason and Bracken 
Counties, Ky., including the annual address 
by Horace B. Stevenson, Esq. The society 
has started under favorable auspices, and 
promises to be an efficient agency in pro- 
moting the agricultural advancement of the 
West. The address is one of marked ability 
—econveys much sound advice—goes into a 
detail of the objects to be aimed at by those 
who would elevate and promote the true 
progress of the farming profession. We 
have only room for the following extract 


When we compare the present ashiien 
of agriculture, not only in our own country, 
but elsewhere, with what it was in times 
past, we are justified in anticipating illimit- 
able future improvements as the reward of 
intelligent and persistent efforts. Let us 
glance at some of the improvements which 
modern systems have introdueed ; for indis- 
putably they embrace principles "and prac- 
tices unknown, or imperfectly known, to the 
ancients. 

A more accurate knowledge of the proper- 
ties, action, and effect, and proper time and 
mode of applying all manures, animal, vege- 
table and mineral. 

Thorough drainage and subsoil plowing. 

The introduction of root crops in field 
culture, by which potatoes, turnips, beets, 
&c., &c., are: made to perform an important 
part in economical husbandry; as, on a 
given surface more food for cattle may thus 
be produced than by the expensive culture 
of grain. 

The systems of rotations in crops by 
which even poor lands may be made fertile, 
and all lands kept continually productive, 
without diminishing their fertility, of which 
laying down lands in grass is a striking fea- 
ture, recently introduced. 

As a consequence of the established utility 
of rotation, the substitution of fallow crops, 
requiring tillage during their growth, for 
naked fallows, by which it is meant turning 
out land to rest and recover its fertility by 
the decayed vegetable matters from a new 
growth of native trees and plants. 

The improvement of various breeds of 
domestic animals, upon true physiological 
principles, by which desired results are ob- 
tained with more certainty, in less time, 
with less labor, and with less consumption 
of food. 

The application of science, in multifarious 
forms, to the construction ‘of implements 
and machinery, to the preparation of food 
for animals, &¢c., by which labor is rendered | * 
less toilsome, and more effective, and econ- 


omy in the production, use, and disposal of | _ XXIV 


crops, promoted. 

Discoveries in the phylosophy of vegeta- 
tion and the principles of vegetable physiol- 
ogy and structure, enabling the intelligent 
and skillful cultivator to avail of many fa- 
vorable circumstances, otherwise unavail- 
able, in raising all vegetable products. 





Tae Seven Wonvers or THE Woriy.—Ev- 
ery one hears of them—few know what they 
really are, or rather were. They were: 

1. The Colossus of Rhodes. 

2.The Sepulchre of Mausolus, King of 

Caria. 

3. The Palace of Cyrus. 

4. The Pyramids of Egypt. 

5. The Statue of Jupiter at Olympia. 

6. The Temple of Diana at Ephesus. 

7. — Walls and hanging Gardens of Bab- 

ylon. 
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WORTH OF NEW BOOKS 


re ARE NOW READY 
TO BE GIVEN AS 


PREMIUMS, 


FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 


American Agriculturist. 


Turn to page 236, and see the Premium List. 
ALL THE BOOKS ARE NEW, 
Just from the Press : 

No old or second-hand books among them. 
Send on the 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 
and take your choice of the 
BOOKS. 

They will be delivered at your Post-office 
FREE OF EXPENSE. 

§@> For Eacu new subscriber, with $2, 
half a dollar’s worth of books will be given 
as a premium. 

$@ For cach new subscriber at club 
prices, 25 cents’ worth of books will be 
given. 

Send for any one or more of the books 
named below, or on page 236, to which you 
are entitled by the amount of your premiums. 

Good books are better than money. 

REMEMBER! that each new subscriber 
confers a three-fold benefit—on yourself, by 
replenishing your library ; on the new sub- 
scriber, by putting into his hands a valuable 
weekly paper; and on the American Agri- 
culturist, by enlarging its circulation and in- 
creasing its facilities for usefulness. 

The New Year is close at hand—let the 
work be done NOW. 

I. The Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 
25 cents. 

II. Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
IIt. The American Kitchen Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

IV. The American Rose Culturer. Price 25 cents. 

V. Prize Essay on Manures. By 8S. L. Dana. Price 25 cents. 
VI. Skinner's Elements of Agriculture. Price 25 cents. 

VII. The Pests of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation 
Price 25 cents. 

VIII. Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c. 


i 2 28 cents. 
X. The Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies. 
Price 25 cents. 

The Hog—its Diseases and Management. Price 25 cents. 
xi. The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., &c. 
Price 25 cents. 

XII. Domestic Fowl and Ornamental pouliey. Price 25cents. 

. Chemistry made Easy for the Use of Farmers. Price 
cents 

XIV. The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best 

beek published. Price $1. 

. The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all 

the Fert a known, with directions for use. By Browne. 


“ 1 25. 

vi Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 

XVI I. Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 
XVIII. Wilson on the cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 
XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1 25. 

XX. Allen’s Rural Architecture. Price $1 25. 

anak Phelps’s Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. Price 25 


° XXII. Jo itenter’ 's Lectures on Practical£Agriculture. Paper, 
rice 
: XXIII. are 's seen Chemistry. Price $1 25. 
Johnson’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 








€olo; Pri 1. 

xx , oetion $1. sheep Husbandry. Price $1 25. 

XXVI. Miner’s American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Price $1. 

> II. Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price $1. 

Pa Pe Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 vol. 
ce 

XxIx. ‘Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 


sla! 
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1. 

XXX. Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 

75 cents 

Ext Youatt on the Hog. Complete. Price60cents. | 
XXII. Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. Price 


ie 25. 

~~ The —— own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skin- 
ner and Randall. 

XXXIV. Stephens’s Beck of the Farm ; or Farmer’s Guide. 
Edited by Skinner. Price $4. 

Y. Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 

VI. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 
XXXVII. The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50cents. 
ae VIII. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 
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Per. Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. 
ce 
XL. Lindley’ 's Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 25. 
XLI. Gunn’s ye Medicine. A book for every married 
man and woman. e $3. 
exit. Nash’ ¢ Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy in 
the gocentty, Price 50 cents. 
XLUI. Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 


XLIV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2vols. Price $2 50. 
XLV. Beattie’s Southern iculture. Price $1. 

XLVI. Smith’s pe Gardening. Containing Hints on 
serpaging Pax arks, a Grounds, &e. Edited by Lewis F. 
Allen ice $1 2. 
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XLVII. The Farmer’s Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 
ion. Price 50 cents. 
XLVIII. Buist’s “American Flower Garden Directory. Price 


1 25. 

XLIX. The American Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and 
Garden. mr the most complete book on the subject ever 
paone.S aR (eo 

uinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Ex ee Price $1. 
LI. a ae Fruit Grower’s Guide. aPuice $1 
as’s Fruit Culturist. Price $ 
aia Teporiton® s Cold Grapery. Price $} cents. 
LIV. Pardee on the Strawberry. Price 50 cents. 
7s te Norton’s Scientific Agriculture—New Edition. Price 


iit DADD’S MODERN HORSE DOCTOR. Price $1. 
LVIII. Diseases of Horse’s Feet. Price 25 cents. 
LIX. Guinon’s Milk Cows. Price 38 cents. 
LX. Longstroth on Bees. Price $1 25. 
LXI. Book of Caged Birds. Price $1. 
LXII. Gray’s Text Book of Botany. Price $2. 
LXIII. Directions for Use of Guano. Price 25 cents. 


N. B.— Persons sending for two or more 
of the above books, will please name some 
one to whose care they may be sent by ex- 
press, as it is often cheaper for us to send 
them thus than by mail. 











HINTS ABOUT DIRECTING LETTERS. 


Eee 

A LeTTeR addressed to a member of a firm 
as such, or to an editor of a paper, is not gen- 
erally considered private unless so marked. 
Thus a letter directed, 





Mr. A. B. Allen, 
Editor of American Agriculturist, 
No. 189 Water-street, 
New-York. 











would be liable to be opened by any one of 
the editors or clerks having charge of the 
the letters at the time of its reception, espe- 
cially so if the person addressed was absent 
from the Office for any length of time. All 
private letters should be marked as in the 
following example : 





Private. 


Mr. Orange Judd, 
Editor of American Agriculturist, 
No. 189 Water-street, 
New-York. 











We also append here a convenient form 
for remitting subscriptions to the American 
Agriculturist : 

New-Bricuton, Ohio, Dec. 22, 1854, 
Messrs. ALLEN & Co., 

Inclosed are five dollars ($5) for the American Ag- 
riculturist, to be sent as below. 


Repectfully yours, JOHN GREENAULT. 


One year to John Geenault, commencing with No. 69, 

at New-Brighton, Chillicothe Co., Ohio. 
One year to James L. Johnston, commencing with No. 69, 
at New-Brighton, Chillicothe Co., Ohio. 
One year to Richard Peterson, commencing with No. 69, 
at New-Brighton, Chillicothe Co., Ohio. 





Wuenever we find our temper ruffled to- 
wards a parent, a wife, a sister or brother, 
we should pause and think that in a few 
months or years they will be in the spirit- 
land, watching over us, or perchance we will 
be there watching over them. 





Mixx sold in Newburyport o on n Wednesday 
morning as high as sixty cents a gallon. In 
the afternoon it was down to twenty cents. 





It rained hard all day. 
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Memorasce Sigces In Mopern Times.—The 
following memorable sieges have taken place 
in modern times. The Siege of Acre, under- 
taken by Bonaparte, in 1799, was raised 
after 60 days, open trenches. At the siege 
of Algiers in 1816, bomb-vessels were first 
used by a French engineer, named Renau. 
Badajos was besieged by Lord Wellington in 
May, 1811, and the siege raised; again be- 
sieged in June, raised June 9; taken by es- 
calade on the night of April 6, 1812. The 
Siege of Belgrade, which gave its name to a 
celebrated romantic opera, took place (the 
last one) in 1789. At the siege of Bommel, 
in 1794, the invention of the covert way was 
first practised. The besiegment of Burgos 
commenced Sept. 19,1812. It wasraised in 
a few days, and the French on their retreat 
blew up the works, June 13, 1813. The 
siege of Ismael took place in 1790. Suar- 
row butched 30,000 men, the brave garrison, 


’ and 6,000 women, in cold blood, Dec. 22, 1790. 


At the siege of Mothe,in France, the French, 
taught by a Mr. Muller, an English engineer, 
first practised the art of throwing shells. St. 
Sebastian was obstinately defended by the 
French, Sept. 8, 1813. The first experiment 
to reduce a fortress by springing globes of 
compression, was made in 1807, at Schweid- 
nitz. In the same year the method of throw- 
ing red-hot balls was first practised at Stral- 
sund. 





Wuen You snoutp Take your Hatr.— 
Young man, a word. We want to tell you 
when you should take your hat and be off. 
And mind what we offer. It is—when you 
are asked to “take a drink.” When you 
find out you are courting an extravagant or 
slovenly girl. When you find yourself in 
doubtful company. When you discover 
that your expenses run ahead of your in- 
come. When you are abusing the con- 
fidence of your friends. When you think 
you are a great deal wiser than older and 
more experienced people than yourself. 
When you feel like getting trusted for a suit 
of clothes because you have not the money 
to pay for them. When you “wait upon” 
a lady just for the “fun of it.” When 
you don’t perform your duty, your whole 
duty, and nothing but your duty. 





Repzty ro a Cuattence.—A little fop, con- 
ceiving himself insulted by a gentleman who 
ventured to give him some wholesome ad- 
vice, strutted up to him with an air of impor- 
tance, and said—* Sir, you are no gentleman ; 
here is my card—consider yourself chal- 
lenged! Should I be from home when you 
honor me with a call, I shall leave word with 
a friend to settle all the preliminaries to 
your satisfaction.”” To which the other re- 
plied—* Sir, you are a fool! Here is my 
card—consider yournose pulled. And should 
[ not be at home when you call on me, you 
will find I have left orders with my servant 
to show you into the street for your impu- 
dence !” 





Wuen a lawyer, on his passage to Europe, 
was one day walking the deck, it having 
blown pretty hard the preceding day, a shark 
was playing by the ship. Having never 
seen such an object before, he called to one 
of the sailors to tell him what it was. 

“Why,” replied the tar, “I don’t know 
what name they know ’em by ashore, but 
here we call them sea-lawyers.” 





Ir must be very annoying to a young lady 
who has devoted a lifetime to the reduction 
of her waist to the smallest possible span, 
to hear some handsome fellow, whom she 
instictively feels is a good judge of such mat- 
ters, exclaim, “‘ what alump of deformity !” 





Or all the contemptible beings, especially 
avoid a tattler, 


3@ Every one writing to the Editors or 
Publishers of this journal will please read 
‘* Special Notices,” on last page. 





s@ Every dollar received for the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist will be expended in enrich- 
ing its pages with collections of practical 
knowledge, valuable engravings, &c. &c. 





Our friends will oblige us by connecting as 
few other matters as possible with their sub- 
scription lists and premium orders, for two or 
three weeks, as these will ‘occupy us much 
of the time. When other matters than busi- 
ness are inclosed in the same letter, let it 
be on a separate piece of paper. 





Particutan Notice.—We daily receive 
new subscribers without any specification as 
to the time they are to commence. We 
have printed a large extra edition of this 
volume, up to this time, and, as long as we 
have them, will send back numbers from the 
commencement, (September 13th,) when de- 
sired. Subscribers can commence at any 
time they will name. 





Ir is our purpose to commence, soon after 
January Ist, a series of plain practical ar- 
ticles on Chemistry and its applications to 
every day life. We hope to present the sub- 
ject in such a manner that every young per- 
son who reads the American Agriculturist, 
will become acquainted with this most im- 
portant branch of ‘science. We think that 
this series alone will be worth to every per- 
son many times the subscription price of the 
paper,as we shall apply the principles of 
chemistry to the actual operations of prepar- 
ing food, drink, clothing, &c., besides show- 
ing wherein it may assist in cultivating the 
soil, and wherein itcan not do so. The se- 
ries will consist of short articles, and extend 
through the year.’ We delay commencing 
it till our new subscribers for 1855 are most- 


ly in. 
Stlarkets, 


Remarxs.—Flour has advanced the past 
week from 37} to 62} cts. per bbl. Corn is 
unchanged. 

Wool is very dull and many failures of 
those engaged in the trade. 

Cotton has advanced from ?to+ ct. per 
lb. Other southern products no change. 

The weather the past week has been ex- 
traordinary for December. According to 
Mr. Meriam’s statement, who keeps the most 
accurate register on Brooklyn heights, the 
lowest temperature on the 20th, at 6 and 7 
A. M., was 3 degs. above zero; on the 23d, 
at the same hours, it was 9 degrees above 
zero. Since this it has moderated rapidly, 
rising above 50 at noon. On the 27th we 
have an abundant rain. In this city we have 
had not over one to two inches of snow at 
any one time this month, and this soon disap- 
peared. North-west and North of us, it has 








fallen from one to four feet deep, and still 
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covers the ground... The temperature has 
been very low there also, ranging from 10 
to 36 degrees below zero, according to the 
latitude. 


ee 


PRODUCE MARKET. 


TvuEpay, December 26, 1854. 

The prices given in our reports from week to week, are the 
average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not those 
at which produce is sold from the market. The variations in 
prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles. 

There is little change in the Produce Market since our 
last. The supply of Potatoes is limited, except Nova Sco- 
tias, of which a few cargoes have recently come in. .-Oth- 
er kinds of vegetables are plentiful and rather dull. 

There is a fair supply of Western apples on hand, much 
better, it is anticipated, than will be a month or two later. 
The prices have not changed materially. 

Butter, Eggs, and Chese continue about the same, both 
in supply and prices. 

VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, New-Jersey Mercers, $375@ 
$487 P bbl.; Western Mercers, $3 25@$3.75; Nova 
Scotia Mercers, $1 15@$1 25 P bush. ; New-Jersey Car- 
ters, $3 50@$3 75 P bbl.; Washington Co. Carters, $350@ 
$3 75; Junes, $3@$3 25; Western Reds, $2 50@$3 124 ; 
White Pink Eyes, $350@$3 75 ; Yellow Pink Eyes, $275 
@$3 25; Long Reds, $2@$2 50; Virginia, Sweet Pota- 
toes $3 25@$3 50; Philadelphia, $4 50; Turnips, Rute 
Baga $2@$225; Whute, $1 25@$175; Onions, White, 
none’; Red, $2 50@$3; Yellow, $2 75@$3 50; Cabbages, 
$4@$7 P 100; Beets,/$1 25 P bbl.; Carrots, $1; Parsnips, 
$150; Celery, $1@$1 25 P dozen. 

Fruits.—Apples, Spitzenbergs and Greenings, $2 25@ 
$2 50 P bbl.; Russets and Gilliflowers, $2. 

Butter, Orange Co., 21@24c. Pib.; Western, 15@18c. ; 
Eggs, 23@26c. P doz.; Cheese, 10c.@1lc. # tb. 


ee 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 


WepneEspay, December 27, 1854. 

There are but few good cattle in market to-day, and in 
fact few of any kind, and the market is very dull. There 
is considerable advance in prices. The few cattle give 
the brokers an advantage over the butchers, and they 
have taken the liberty to fix their own prices. _The best 
cattle are sold to-day from 10}c. to llc. P tt—prices which 
cuts off the profits of the butchers, as raising the retail 
price of meat is out of the question in these times—and 
those only purchase who are compelled to. Some ofthem 
went away without buying at all, declaring they would 
rather purchase ready butchered meat down town than 
submit to such prices. 

As to the present Market-day, established by general 
agreement, we hear little complaint, and it will doubtless 
continue, though cattle will be offered for sale almost 
every day, and many more on the clearing-up day than 
formerly. 

The following are about the highest and lowest prices : 

Superior quality beef is selling at..... 10}@llc. P hb. 








Fair quality. .do.) ¢ 2° SGo.is véhaas 9@10ic. do. 
Inferior do. I ee 7@i7c. do 
PROOF ntiecthea lice cet te 7c.@l1le. 
Cows and Calves...........-.... +0. _ $30@$55. 
i ae FP rer ape cee 4ic.@6ic. 
Sheep os LES Ricks sce See $2@$5. 
Veanibe fo. SN BIE FA. ES $1 50@$4 50. 
Swites 678) Ge hs I 44.@4t 


Washington Yards, Forty-fourth-street. 
A. M. ALLERTON, Proprietor. 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 


BOONES), oceans eidcccsdi s+ 1005 915 
CONG iio es, Reade 44 — 
Risin citin nis tine picmatindes 164 a 
Sheep and lambs,........ 1613 —— 
WIIG 0 sinjcin.aknd a ener nate 2148 —— 
Ofthese there came by the Erie Railroad.......... 100 
By the Harlem Railroad...............6+.-..0. 008 467 
By the Hudson River Railroad................+-.+- 200 


By the Hudson River Steamboats............. «+++ _ 
New-York State furnished, 164; Pennsylvania, 90 ; 
Indiana, 51; Kentucky, 194; New-Jersey, 28. 


tO — 


SHEEP MARKE®. 


Wednesday, Dec, 27, 1854. 

THERE was a little improvement in the sheep market 
last week. The supply to-day is not large, and the de- 
mand is fair. With a change of weather we may hope to 
see it decidedly better. ; .* 

We noticed to-day, at Tompkins’ market, at the stall of 
Mr. P. Woodcock, some of the South-down and Leicester 
sheep of which we spoke in our last. They appeared 
quite as well dressed as alive, which is no more than 
saying they are equal to any we ever saw. ' 






























Produce, Groceries, Provisions, $c., 4¢ 
‘ot, Ist sort, 1853............... P 1008. —- —@ 7 — 

ee S ea a 7 0@— — 
Beeswax— 

American Yellow.......... 2 6.0.22... — 28@— 30 

American, Gray and White...... ....... — 4 @—50 
Flour 

pn marae Ses 8 75 @ 8 87} 

Sts te favorite ands ei ata 9 R ans 

Michigan and Indiana, straight do...|||| 9 25 @ 9 37% 
“Ohio egies Sarria edt Hee 

common CR oii, san ace 123@ 
Chuo, fads brands peasants ae go = BES 
Indiana, , extra do.,.— — 

Genesee, fancy trends... ce Seek ow say 9 50 @ 9 75 

Genesee, extra brands.................. 10 62@11 50 

CRBAIA, (1 DOMG,) .. .o:.iinncorms cae... 9— @8%5 

ewe ee 9— @— — 

wn 
Petersb Cit 
md Coun 





Mo 22 cto tat...ckscccck on 

Corn Meal, Jersey................. we 42 @— — 

Corn Meal, Bramdywine................. 475 @— — 

Corn Meal, Brandywine........ P punch.— — @19 95 
OT wc. White Genesee Se ie P bush. 2 45 @ 2 48 

Tien fo. (ne bowll,:......... poh + toed 

Wheat, te —_ 

Wheat, Ohio, White..................... 

Wheat, Western and Mixed 

I ns 5's CE ais ony sa seenees 


Corn, Southern Yellow 
Corn, Southern Mixed 
Corn, Western Mixed 
Corn, Western Yellow 
IEE rae Sik inci nin sn caine ww es 





Butter, Orange County.................. : 
Cheese, fair to ome Ate x xg 





Advertisements. 
ADADPITYPOEWOOW 
TERMsS—(invariably cash before insertion) : 

Ten cents per line for each insertion. 

Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 

Advertisements standing three months one-third less. 

Ten words make a line. 

No advertisement counted at less than ten lines. 
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HE AMERICAN PICK. 
(IVTH VOLUME, 1855.) 
This Illustrated Comic Weekly, published in the City of New- 
York, every Saturday, is about to commence its fourth year. It 
per dey Destges ty the hoot antler nt contning witty Eaitorinis 
e ists, 1 t orials 
of character, and will carry cheerfainese to the gloomiest fire- 


Its variety renders it a favorite in rey owe 
wit contains, each week, a uantity of Tales, Stories, An- 
and witticisms. the “Recollections of John C. 


lotes, 
Calhoun, by his Private Secretary,” will be continued in the 
PICK until finished, and then a copy will be sent free to ay 
subscriber whose name shall be upon our mail book. Eac 

yearly subscriber to the PICK will receive the Couble-sized Pic- 
torial sheets for the Fourth of July and Christmas, without 








¢ Each of these Pictorial sheets contains over 
200 SPENDID DESIGNS. 
The subscription _ to the PICK is $1, cash in advatice 
Six copies for $5. Thirteen copies for $10. 
Letters must be addressed to 
JOSEPH A. SCOVILLE, Proprietor, 
~€8n1147 Ni 


0. 26 Ann-st., New-York. 
GRICULTURAL CHEMISTY.—A 
f of Lectures for young farmers and others, com- 
mencing JANUARY 22, 1855, and continuing one month. 
Poe el gonzsis will occupy the remainder of 
Ghout the veer. “Aldras Prot JOHN 2 PORTER. 
aeetiniiss ; Yale College, New-Haven, Conn. 


PR. _£LOUGH’S COLUMBIAN PILLS, 
ind purest Guus, Balan aod vepctable extracts 
and for all the purposes of a Jorentive and a 


2 family 
i can not be found. Its is warranted ive enti 
sdtiinorion in all eutes and soon nove ery fauaily. * 














H ob a orders mompely filled. i 
, 78n 1142. C.B. DE BURG, Williamsburg,N.Y. | 
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GECOND GRAND NATIONAL POUL- 
TRY SHOW. 


NEARLY $500 CASH PREMIUMS. 
The National Poultry Society, for the improvement of Domestic 
Poultry, will hold its SECOND ANNUAL FAIR at the 
MERICAN MUSEU. 


M 
Inthe City of New-York, on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
gyn A Friday and Saturday 

JANUARY Lith, iéth, 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th, 1855. 

It will include the exhibition of all kinds of ‘owls, peau-fowls, 
ducks, geese, swans, fancy pigeons, gold and silver pheasants 
&c. Premiums will also be offered for the best specimens of 
rabbits and deer. 

The Frst Annual Show of the Society (which was held in Feb- 
ruary last, in Barnum’s American Museum) presented a truly 
surpassing collection of rare and valuable Poultry, and not only 
attracted toan extraordinary extent the public attention, but 
thousands of gratified visitors of all classes, from all sections of 
our country. 

Flattering as was this success, the Managers are determined 
to make the SECOND ANNUAL SHOW astill more attract- 
ive illustration of the vital purpose of the Society to render uni- 
versally popular a pursuit hitherto limited to the sympathy of a 
few amateurs, and thus encourage every possible improvement 
in a branch of American Industry so intimately associated with 
our ideas of domestic enjoyment. 

e M rs, therefore, will make NO CHARGE WHAT- 
EVER TO COMPETITORS FOR THE PRIVILEGE OF 
EXHIBITING THEIR SPECIMENS. 
wee will be admitted FREE at all times during the Ex- 

ition. 

Food and water will be provided by the Society for all fowls 
on exhibition, and proper persons will be appointed to regularly 
— and provide for them, without expense or inconvenience to 

e owner. 

Fowls intended for exhibition may be sent any time after the 
10th of January, 1855, and they will be takencare of by the Man- 
agers, free of expense to the owners. They should he directed 
to the “ Poultry Committee, at the American Museum, New- 
York.” All specimens should arrive on or before the 16th Jan’y. 

Tn awardi rizes, the judges will take into consideration : 
1st, Purity of Blood; 2d, Points of Form; 3d, Size; 4th, Beauty 
of Plumage. 

The Railroads generally, as well as other public conveyances, 
will, it is believed, transport Fowls to and from the Exhibition 
FREE. Fowls thus transported gratis are at the risk of their 
respective owners. 
REGULATIONS. 

Every coop is to be marked with the true name of the 
Fowls exhibited ; and, when they are for sale, the price 
asked is to be legibly marked thereon. : 

Exhibitors are expected to have their fowls exhibited in 
neat and tasteful coops, as small as convenient ; and, for 
the sake of uniformity, it is recommended that they be 
made of one-half inch stuff, and be 36 inches in length, 28 
inches high, and 24 inches deep, with wire fronts. This 
rule, however, is not compulsory. . 

Each exhibitor is expected to furnish, in writingg, all 
interesting information regarding the name, parentage, 
age, or importation of the fowls exhibited by him, the man- 
ner in which they have been fed, with an account of their 
a stcgpe cen &c. Any person who shall willfully render a 
false statement, in regard to the fowls exhibited by him, 
will forfeit all claims to premiums. It is not desirable 
that more than four specimens of any one breed or variety 
of Gallinaceous Fowls be exhibited in one coop. 

No poultry of a common kind will be received by the 
Committee, and no exhibitor will be allowed to remove 
his contributions from the Show Rooms until the close of 
the exhibition, without the joint permission of the Presi- 
dent of the Society and the Chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee of Arrangements. ‘ 

Any person may become a member of the Society by 
subscribing his name to the List of Members, and paying 
into the Treasury the sum of $3. Membership entitles 
the possessor to admission for himself and family at all 
times during the exhibition. 

The list of Judges will be called at 12 o’clock, M., on 
Tuesday, the 16th January, and they will immediatel 
thereafter enter upon their examinations. At 10 o’cloc 
on Thursday morning, the awards will be announced. 

On Friday morning at 10 o’clock, an —— Ad- 
dress will delivered, and a CONVERSATIONAL 
MEETING held in the Lecture Room of the Museum, 
in which it is hoped that all interested in the subject will 
join. 

, Tne most extensive arrangements will be made for ex- 
hibiting all the specimens of the Poultry in the FIVE 
SPACIOUS HALLS OF THE MUSEUM, and NO EX- 
TRA CHARGE WHATEVER will be made. 

Admission to the National Poultry Show, including also 
all the usual attractions of the Museum and the Lecture 
Room, will be ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Chil- 
= under ten, half price. Open from 7 A. M. until 10 
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Persons to whom — Premiums are awarded can 
have all or any portion of the value in Silver Plate, appro- 
priately inscribed, if preferred. Premiums not called for 
before the 15th of March will be considered donated to 
the Society. P. T. BAR ° 
70n1144.] President ofthe National Poultry Society. 


MPROVED SHORT HORN BULL FOR 

SALE.—The subscriber offers for sale his superior Short 
Horn Bull, PRINCE ALBERT, that won the second prize at 
the recent State Fair held in the City of New-York. 

Prince Albert was calved in 1849; his pedigree is of much mer- 
it; incolor, he is a deep red with white marks; in temper, ex- 
tremely mild and easily pence He is an excellent stock- 
getter, and would not now be offered for sale, but that the sub- 
scriber, in the system of breeding he has adopted, has no further 
need of his services. . 

Under these circumstances, he 1s for sale at the low price of 
three hundred dollars. The animal may be seen at Ellerslie 
farm, one mile south of Rhinebeck station. Address pereomally, | 
me eer, WILLIAM KELLY, 





Ellerslie, Rhinebeck. 
HE MOST VALUABLE OF ALL FER- 


tilizers.—It is well known and now universally con- 
ceded, that for the greater number of crops the most valu- 
able element in all kinds of organic and artificial fertilizers 
is the ammonia contained in them. The subscriber has, 
on this account, ‘undertaken extensive arrangements for 
man subjects of amonia from the gas works in 
and about New-York city. The greater part of this is 
used in preparing his Super PHospHaTe or Linz, but he 
can also supply to such as require it, a few tons weight 
of the pure crystalized sulphate of amonia which will be 

i packed Bye to suit purchasers at $6 50 
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MPHE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
ESTABLISHED AUGUST 4th, 1821. 
pete Edition between 80,000 and 90,000. 

The long period of over Thirty-three years, during which the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST has been established, and its 
present immense circulation, are guarantees to all who may 
subscribe to it that they will receive a full return for their 
money. Our arrangements so far for the coming year, aro such 
as we trust will be thought yaar the high reputation of the 
Post. POSITIVE ARRANGEMENTS already have been 
made for contributions from the gifted pens of 


MRS. SOUTHWORTH, GRACE GREENWOOD, 
MRS. DENISON, MARY IRVING, 
ELIZA L. SPROAT, MRS. CARLEN, 


FANNY FERN, and A NEW CONTRIBUTOR, 
(whose name by request is withheld.) 


In the first paper of January next we design commencing the 
following Novelet: 
SIX _ WEEKS OF COURTSHIP. 
By Mrs. Emilie F. Carlen, Author of “One Year of Wed- 
° lock,' &c., &c. 

We purpose a with an Original Novelet-—designed 
to illustrate, incidenta: ys the Fev evils of intemperance—en- 
titled THE FALLS OE THE WYALUSING, 

By a new and distinguished Contributor. 


We have also made arrangements for Two Stories, to be entitled 


THE ONEIDA SISTERS, and THE NABOB’S WILL. 
By Grace Greenwood, Author of “Greenwood 
Leaves,” “ Haps and Mishaps,” &c. 

Also, the following additional contributions : 
NEW SERIES OF SKETCHES. 
By Fanny Fern, Author of “ Fern Leaves,” &c. 
MARK THE SEXTON. 
A Novelet, by Mrs. Denison, Author of the “ Step-mother,” 
“ Home Pictures,” &c. 
NANCY SELWYN, or the Cloud witha Silver Lining. 
A Novelet, by Mary Irving. 
And last, but by no means least—from the fascinating and 
powerful pen of the Post’s own exclusive contributor— 
VIVIA, a Story of Life’s Mystery. 
By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth, Author of *‘ Miriam,’’ 
“ The Lost Heiress,” &c., &c. 


In addition to the above proud array of contributions, we shail 
endeavor to keep up our usual variety of Original Sketches and 
Letters, Pictures of Fife in our own und Foreign Lands, Choice 
Selections from all sources, Engravings, Agricultural Articles 
General News, Humorous Anecdotes, View of the Produce and 
Stock markets, Bank Note List, Editorials, &c., &c.—our object 
being to give a Complete Record, as far as our limits will admit, 
of the Great World. 

The Postage on the Post to any part of the United States, paid 
quarterly or yearly in advance, at the office where it is received, 
is only 26 cents a year. 


TERMS.—Single copy, $2 a year. 


CE Soi a), eee) - $5.00 a year 
es (And one to getter up of Club,) - 10. “ 

13 “ be io + a“ “ a 15.00 “ 

20 “ “ “ “ “ o 20.00 -“ 


€ The money must always be sent in advance. Address, al- 
ways post-paid, DEACON & PETERSON, 


No. 66 South Third-st., Philadelphia. 


SAMPLE NUMBERS sent gratis to any one, when request- 
ed. —66n1141 





ANDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES, AT 
ANGERS, FRANCE.—Mr. Leroy begs to inform his nu- 
merous friends that he is now prepared to execute all orders 
for TREES, EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, STOCKS, &c., en- 
trusted to his care. 

His Trees, etc., are very fine this year, and his collection very 
complete. Orders should be sent at once, so as to secure the 
different kinds. The best care will be given to all orders, as 
usual. The Angers Quince Stocks have not succeeded well this 
year, and are scarce and high. 

Orders should be, as usual, addressed to our agent in New- 
York, Mr. EDWARD BOSSANGE, No. 138 Pearl-st., who will 
give all the information desired, and mail, on application, free of 
charge, a detailed copy of my catalogue, with prices, in dollars 
and cents. 60—72 


REES AND PLANTS.—PARSONS & 


CO., Flushing, near New-York, offer for sale their usual 
assortment, with the addition of many rare novelties of Fruit 
Trees, for the Orchard and the Garden; Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, and Roses, for the Avenue, Lawn, or Cemetery ; Vines 
for the Grapery, 1nd Exotic Plants for Greenhouse culture. 
Catalogues can be obtained at No. 60 Cedur-st., or will be sent 
by mail to all post-paying applicants mclosing a postage 
stamp. 23-71 


ASPBERRY PLANTS, of the PURE 
RED ANTWERP stock, for sale in quantities to suit 
urchasers. The Plants are all warranted, and in a thrifty con- 
ition, and will be delivered in New-York for $50 per thousand. 
VALENTINE H. HALLOCK 
Lwin Poughkeepsie, N. N. 
P. S.—Orders by mail will be promptly attended to, and no 
charge made for package. Orders to R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 
Water-st., N. Y., will receive prompt attention. 60—tf 


ULES FOR SALE.—The subscriber 
keeps constantly on hand 400 to 500 MULES, of all sizes 
Among these are some of the choicest animals in the United 
States ; 16 hands and over in height, and well proportioned. ’ 
Mules are almost the only working animals used in portions of 
the Southern States, the West India Islands, and Spanish posses- 
sions, wheresevere work and hard usage are allotted them, and 
under which horses would soon die. An equal advantage would 
follow their introduction among farmers and others, in the 
northern States. They are not only much hardier than horses, 
but they will draw more in proportion to their weight ; will en- 
dure a great deal more; live twice as long, and eat less; and the 
only dressing or fare be they need, is a soft place to roll,on 
They are gentle, tractable, and easily managed ; andnobody wh 
has ever tried them will ever give them uP for horses or oxen. 
Call on, or address by letter, JAMES BUCKALEW, 
J pee re New-Jersey. 
Refer to Amos Chamberlain, Bull’s Head, 24th-st., N.Y. “(59 


SUPERIOR SEED WHEAT.—A LARGE 
assortment of the best varieties of tty Seed Wheat ; 
which are the Red Mediterranean, te Mediterranean, 


among 
Soule’s and Blue stem. For sale b 
x, R. L. ‘ALLEN » 189 and 191 Water-st. 


To HORTICULTURISTS. —A_ person 
who has been engaged in Horticulture for the last twelve 
years, will shortly be disengaged, and desires a situation in an 
extensive Nursery, or in connection with a Horticultural or 
Aigo" Adlremd, xioguisite B OsPuladcihis Gor Fs 
ey SRD OQ. ie. a Co. . 

Refer to A. B. Allen, Office of the American Agriculturist, 
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Agricultural Implements. 
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GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.--The 
Seamer offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 
AN MILLS—Of various kinds, for Rice 


as wellas Wheat, Rye, &e. 


RAIN DRILLS—A machine which eve- 

ry large grain planter should possess. They are of the best 
patterns, embracing several varieties and sizes, and all the most 
valuable improvements. 
MUT MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 
approved for general use. 
AY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 
lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several other pat- 
terns, combining improvements which make them by far the 
best in use. 
RAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 
avery large assortment and of the best and latest im- 
proved kinds. 
NRAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST IRON 
Mills, at $6 to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 

or Steam Power. 
ILE MACHINES—For making Draining 
Tiles of all descriptions and sizes. 
WATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE and 


Endless-chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India 
Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 


ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL 


kinds, made expressly for the California and Oregon 
markets. 

RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS and 

sizes. 


HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS 


-@ combined, of three sizes and prices, requiring from two to 
eight horses to drive them, with corresponding horse powers. 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 


OUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 10, 114, 124, 
7 14, 15, 18, 1814, 19, 19%, 20, A1, A2, Nos. 50, 60, and all other 
sizes. 
LOWS-—A large variety of patterns, 
among which are the most approved Sod, Stubble, Side-hill, 
Double-mold, Sub-soil, Lock Coulter, Self-Sharpener, &c. 
ARTS AND WAGGONS—With iron and 
wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner 


AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 


of ull sizes and great variety of patterns. 
ORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 
Power. 


ARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 
find at my Warehouse every Implelement or Machine re- 
uired ona PLANTATION, FARM, or GARDE I woul 
call attention to a few of many others offered for sale: 
VEGETABLE CUTTERS and VEGETABLE BOILERS, 
for cutting and boiling food for stock. 
B OKS and SCYTHES, ROOT-PULLERs, POST- 
HOLE AUGURS, OX YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 


CHAINS. \ 
Grub Hoes, icks, Shovels, 
Spades, Wheelbarrows, Harrows, 
Cultivators, P Road-Scrapers Grindstones, 
Seed and Grain Drills, Garden Engines. 


Sausage Cutters and Stuffers, Garden and Field Rollers, Mow- 
ing and Reaping Machines, Churns, Cheese Presses, Portable 
Blacksmith Forges, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
er Vanes, Lightning Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 


Chests. 
Clover Hullers, 


Saw Machines, Cotton Gins, 
Shingle Machines, Scales, Gin Gear. 
Apple Parers, akes Wire Cloth, 


ay and Manure Forks, Belting for Machinery, &c. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 














RASS SEEDS.— Timothy, Red Top, 
Kentucky Blue, Orchard, Foul Meadow, Ray, Sweet- 
scented Vernal, Tall Fescue, Muskit or Texas, Tall Oat and 


Spurrey. 
Red and White Clover. 
Lucerne, 
Saintfoin. 
Alyske Clover. . 
Sweet-scented Clover. 
Crimson or Scarlet Clover. 


"J uJ 

IELD SEEDS.—A full assortment of the 

best Field Seeds, pure and perfectly fresh, including 
Winter and Spring Wheat of all the best varieties. 
Winter Rye 
Barley. 
Buckwheat. d 
Oats, of several choice kinds. 
Corn, of great variety. 
Spring and Winter Fetches. 
PEAS, BEETS, CARROTS, Parsnips, and all other useful Seeds 

for the farmer and planter. 


ARGEN SEEDS.—A large and complete 

assortment of the different kinds in use at the North and 
South—all fresh and pure, and imported and home grown ex- 
pressly for my establishment. , 


pISCELLANEOUS SEEDS.— Osage, Or- 

ange, Locust, Buckthorn, Tobacco, Common and Italian 

— Broom Corn, Cotton, Flax, Canary, Hemp, Rape and 
ice. 


RUIT TREES.—Choice sorts, including 


re S Apple, Pear, Quince, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, 
c., &¢e. 


RNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUB- 

BERY.—Orders received for all the native Forest Trees 
Shrubs and for such foreign kinds as have become acclimated. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 
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OR SALE, AT THE SOUTH NOR- 
WALK NURSERY, 2 fine stock of the New-Rochelle (or 
Lawton) Blackberry Plants, at $6 per dozen; also the White- 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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know 
This superiority consists : 


3d. The gearing being hung on horizontal sh 
curved line, and with one-third less dra 


ous objection to Mowing Machines. 


tressing to the horses. 


wheels. 


€S> Agents are solicited to sell the above machine. 


THE MOST PERFECT MACHINE YET INVENTED. 
HIS MACHINE was patented in 1852, and has been used by a large number of inteél- 
preferred wherever 


a ae farmers for two seasons; and so superior has it proved itself over all others, that it is now greatly 


pom at ught than any other yet made. b 
motion, in consequence of the knife being operated by a wheel instead ofa crank. The knifecan be takenoffor put on ina moment, 
without the necessity of passing it through the arms of the driving-wheel. This is a very great convenience, and o 








Ist. In perfectly cutting any kind of grass, whether fine or coarse, lodged or standing, and Salt Meadows as well as upland. 
2d. Owing to the form of the knife and its rasp patent, it does not clog even in the finest grass. 
and justly balanced, enables the mower to run 


ectly true in a straight or 
It also runs with much less pa and with no jerking 


bviates a seri- 


4th. The superior gearing enables the knife to play with sufficient rapidity to do its work well, at a speed of not over twoand a 
half to three miles per hour. Most other Mowers require the team to walk at the rate of four miles per hour, which is very dis- 


5th. A smaller wheel is attached to this Mower, by a spring axle, which runs parallel with the driving-wheel. This enables 
the machine when thrown out of gear, to be driven over the field or along the road as readily as if hung on a pair of wagou- 


6th. A reaping-board can be attached when required, thus making it a Reaper or Mower, as desired. 
7th. This Mower is made in the most perfect manner, and is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 








TKIN’S SELF-RAKING REAPER and 


MOWER.—Three seasons’ use of this ingenious, beauti- 
ful, and get simple Machine, furnish convincing proof of practi- 
cal worth, THREE HUNDRED, scattered into 19 different 
States the past season, mostly in inexperienced hands, and 
nearly ail giving good satisfaction, cutting from 50 to 600 acres, 
proves it not only strong and serviceable, but also simple and 
easily managed. It saves not only the hard work of raking, but 
lays the grain in such good order as to save at least another 
hand in piading. 

IT IS WARRANTED TO BE A GOOD, DURABLE, 
SELF-RAKING REAPER, and I have also succeeded in at- 
aching 8 mowing bar, so that I also WARRANT IT AS A 


Price at Chicago, of Reapers, $170; of Mowing Bar, $30. 
Discount on the Reaper, $15, and on Mowing Bar, $9, for cashin 
advance, or on delivery. Price of Mower, a 
Pamphlets giving all the objections and difficulties, as 
well as commendations, sent free, on post-paid applications, 
AGENTS, suitably qualified, wanted in all sections where 
there are none. . S. HT. 

“ Prairie Farmer” Warehouse, Chicago, Dec. 1854. (67-88 


PAIR OF FINE COACH HORSES for 


SALE-—Sixteen hands high, long tails; one six, the other 
seven years old; color gray. These horses are warranted kind, 
sound, strong, and enduring. They are offered for sale for no 
fault, but simply for not wanting their use the ensuing winter. 





They can be had for $350, which is very cheap forthem. Such 
horses are oftener sold at mm or $600 in this city. Apply te 
60-tf F. WOODFORD, 191 Water-st., N. Y. 





ALUABLE REAL ESTATE for SALE 
AT A BARGAIN.—The subscriber offers for SALE, ata 
avons BARGAIN, and in lots to suit purchasers, several hun- 
red acres of LAND, situated in one body within four anda 
half miles of Sunderland Depot, 47 miles from Troy, on the Troy 
and Boston Railroad. On the promises area comfortable Dwel- 
ling House ; a large Barn and Shed ; Sixty Acres of MEADOW, 
and about One Hundred and Ninety Acres of Pasture Land. 
The most of the remainder is heavily Wooded, containing im- 
mense quantities of valuable Timber, with an easily accessible 
Saw-mill near at hand, so that there is a fine opportunity for 
profitably getting out timberfor market. The greater portion of 
the land is tillable. Also, adjoining the above, about Fifty 
acres, containing a Mill Seat. This lies in Sandgate, Vermont. 
For further information address S. R. 
-69n1139 Shushan Post-office, 
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WV ACHUSETT GARDEN AND NUR. 
SERIES, New-Bedford, Mass., 'y & McA- 
FEE, Proprietors, successors to Henry H. Crepo, would invite 
the station ofS seam ee their yom stock a 
ruit an rhamenta ‘ees, lowering Shrubs, Rose 
Bushes, &c., Evergreens. “Balsam Firs, American 
and Chinese Arbor Vite, Cedrus lara, 
Cryptomeria Juponica, Norway + op, 
ew Trees, Tree Box, &e., &e. 
An extensive assortment of 
Apple, Pear, Plum, 
herry, Peach, 
and Apricot 
Trees. 


gal Quince Stocks, embracing every worthy of cultiva- 
tion. All our Pear Trees are propagated and grown by our- 


selves, w 
; WARRANTED TRUE TO NAME. 
The soil, climate, &c., of this locality being so favorable to 
the Pear, our Trees are unrivaled for HEALTH, vigor of growth , 


c., &c. 
They are all free from that destructive malady, 
THE PEAR BLIGHT, 
which has never existed in this locality. 
Prices low, and a liberal discount to the trade. 
New-Bedford, 1854. 17-68 


HORSE POWERS THRESHERS AND 
SEPARATORS.—The Endless Chain or Railway Power: 
of our own Manufacture, both ———- doub red, for one 
and two horses, which has never m equaled for lightness in 
running, strength, durability, and economy. They are univer- 
sally approved wherever they have been tried. 

2. The us Power, for one to four horses. These ar 
compact and wholly of iron, and adapted to all kinds of work. 

3. Bddy’s Cireular Wrought-iron large Cog Wheels, for one 
to six horses. A new and favorite power. 

4. Trimble’s Iron-sweep Power, for one to four horses. 

THRESHERS.—Improved Threshers upon the best principles, 
threshing clean wit a rapidity, without the grain. 

Re ‘ 


The stock of Pear Trees is very large, both on Pear and Portu 
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do. 
One-Horse, Overshot 
* Two-Horse, i IF OE UE RE ORS . 
Separator, which greatly facilitates cleaning the 
in and preparing it for the fanning- ...$ 7to $10 
All the above-named machines are gosrendent the best in the 
United States. R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 





ACHINE WORKS.—M. & J.H. BUCK 
& CO.’S Machine Works, Lebanon, N. H., Manufacturers 
of agreat variety of wood working Machinery, of the most ap- 
proved style, simple construction, and effective and firm opera- 
tion, to be 1ound in the country; comprising complcte aot for 
making Railroad cars, doors, sash and lind, ship-building, bed- 
steads, cabinet, and carpenter work, &c. &c. Also, some ma- 
chines of peculiar merit, such as for single and double Tenoning, 
capable of making from one to four tenons at the same operation 
of any width, size, or length, on large or small timber, with rel- 
ishing cylinder attached. lso, an improved timber Planing 
Machine, with the addition of a side-cutter, with which the to; 
and edge of timber or plank is planed, whether square or bevel, 
at the same operation, and in the same time occupied in plane- 
ing but one side on all other machines. They also manulacture 
circular, single, and gang Saw Mills, Flou and Corn Mills, 
hand and power Hoisting Machines for storehouses, Shafting 
Hangers, Pullies, and Mill Gearing of all pees. 
ARUN BUCK, 


. H. BUCK 
F. A. CUSHMAN, 
M. DUNCAN, 
AGENTS~—R. L. Allen, 189 and 191 Water-st.; S. B. Schenck, 


168 Greenwich-st. ; & seeee 67 Pine-st.; Lawrence 
Broad-st., New-York, and 


Machine Shop, 51 Lawrence, Mass. ; 
Leonard & iison, 60 Beaver-st., and Wm. F. Sumner, Crystal 
Palace 36-tf 





ERTILIZERS.—Bone Dust, Guano. 
Poudrette Plaster, and Super Phosphate, all warranted o 
the best quality. R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 








fruited variety at $3 per dozen; also the new or pure Red Ant- 
bf Re C0, 
» Conn. 


wery Raspberry. 0. SEYMOU 
51-76 South Ni 





LAWTON BLACKBERRY.— Genuine 
Plants may be purchased of WM LAWTON, 
57 No '54 Wall-st., New-York 


IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GU- 
ANO.—A full and minute description of the different crops 
and soils to which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full direc- 
tions for its application, a pamphlet of 96 pages, and can be gent 
through the mail. Price 25 cents. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


HINESE PIGS—From pure bred Stock 
direct from China—very fine of their kind 
B. p ES. 
54-tf Elizabethtown, New-Jersey. 
EACH TREES.—The subseriber offers 
for sale, from their Nurseries at Rumson’s Nec. Ws- 
bury, N. J., Peach Trees icest varieties. 


th b il to be ain ted to them at Red Bank, Mon. 
e same by mail to irec 1 . > 
mouth County, N.J. (53-69) ASHER HANCE & SON. 


ANCY FOWL 











‘S FOR SALE.—A variety 


of pure bred Fowls, Asiatic, Spanish and Game Fowis, 


bright, Black African, Antwerp, ani ot : y 
C. 8. 7. . 2 
54-tf Eliz , New-Jersey” 





ERUVIAN GUANO.—First. quality of 
Fresh Peruvian Guano, just received 
; . R..L. ALLEN, 


in store. 
ILLARD FEL 


T, No. 191 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


WHEN sending a mene Ug always state what num- 
ber it shall commence with. The back numbers of this 
volume can still be supplied to new subscribers. Back 
volumes neatly bound can now be furnished from the 
commencement. Price of the first ten volumes, $1 , 25 
a or $10 for the entire set of ten volumes. 

Volumes XI & XII $1 50 each. 


Prepared covers for the vols. XI, XII & XIII are ready, 
and can be had for 25 centseach. They can not be sent 
through mail without danger of being spoiled. 


We can generally furnish back numbers. Where only 
one or two may be wanting, no charge will be made to 
regular subscribers, and all numbers lost by mail we will 
cheerfully supply. 


Correspondents will please keep matters relating to 
subscriptions on a separate part of the letter trom commu- 
nications for the paper, so that they may be separated. 


Letters in regard to seeds, implements, books, «&c., 
should not be mingled 5 with matters relating to the 
American Agriculturist. this office we have no con- 
nection with any business whatever which does not relate 
directly to the affairs of the paper, When practical, we 
are glad to attend to any reasonable request made by any 
of our subscribers. 


Paper is cheap, so is postage, and we earnestly request 

is to write only on one side of the sheet ; 

and further, that they will place their lines as widely 

as may be, so that in rag ene articles for the prin- 

ter, we can always have room between them to insert ad- 
ditions or corrections. 


P is no higher paid at the office of delivery than if paid 
at the where poe pm as the “ wr teen ” at the New 
York Post-office preclude us from \ paying the quarter or year, 
it is useless for subscribers to send money for the pre- ent 





imes a year for e 


When money is at the office, a receipt caneasily be given, 
but when Subscribers remit by mail this is less convenient 


ess 
. An m part 21 

state the fact when remitting , and it will be 
sent in the first number of the paper forwarded after the money 
is received. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS gon bean, with any number, but it is prefera- 
SUE ie ect css pases’ sich e conston ter teehee 

i com; x, 

Sener ee ocmmn ae 


Those wishing their papers c’ from one office to another, 
Sn St ee, County, State, of their old and new 
P . 

Clubs may add to their number at the rate as 
was paid by the original members. — Mele 
The is when the time for which it id expires. 
Doces or Oas i bly sent nt ax msc’ Pd e=ire 
it is advisable to make a note of the name, 


money 
Ent ian cree sent, and then inclose them 
i 4 the Postmaster. Give the Post-ofice and the 
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THIRTEENTH VOLUME OF 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


The American Agriculturist, 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNO 








A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of $82 pages of 
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nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 


N. B.—The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a 
complete index. : 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 

A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly 
volume, for the bound work. 


COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER. 


Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gar- 
dener, and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publica- 
tion of the day. 


CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and rehably advised as 
to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


The Publishers confidently believe that the Agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “ Far- 
mer’s column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature ; 
and they look for the united support of all the intelligent Farmers of this country in their continued 
effort to furnish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the 
same time cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor, by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day ; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertain- 
ing to the great business of Agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm 
will receive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be 
tried by reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers 
to keep this paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall com- 
municate to its readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 


The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability 
which it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is untrammeled by any collateral! 
business connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man 
or thing. Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the 
support and improvement of the great Agricultural class. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The American Agriculturist is under the joint Editorial supervision of Mr. A. B. ALLEN—its 
principal editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Orancr Jupp, A. M., a thoroughly practical farmer 
and agricultural chemist. 

They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. ALLen, an eminent practical farmer, stock breeder, and 
fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Curt, and Mr. R. G. Parner, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other departments of practical Agriculture, and, in addition to these, 
number of other eminent Agricultural and Horticultural writers. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 
The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than Four cENTs a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs for less than Two anD A HALF CENTS. Each 
number will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will 
often be worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and Post-office address 
to the publishers. 
TERMS, &c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to 
subscribers on the following liberal terms : 
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The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 

The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or 
Weekly Times, or any other paper or periodical in this City, the cost not exceeding two dollars 
per annum. The above are not given where book premiums are paid. 

Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if inclosed and mailed in 
the presence of the Postmaster. 

t= Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors ; Subscriptions, Advertise- 
ments, and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 





of 
County and State. Write these very iy. 


ALLEN & CO., No. 189 Water-st., New*York. 
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